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THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
HUMBUGS. 


On the following night, Hansardadade pro- 
ceeded with ; 


THE STORY OF THE TALKATIVE BARBER. 


In the great plain which lies at the feet of | 


the mountains of Casgar, and which is seven 
weeks’ journey across, there is a city where a 


lame young man was once invited, with other | 


guests, to an entertainment. Upon his en- 
trance, the company already assembled rose 


up to do him honour, and the host taking | 


him by the hand invited him to sit down 
with the rest upon the estrade. At the 
same time the master of the house greeted 


his visitor with the salutation, Allah is | 


Allah, there is no Allah but Allah, may 
his name be praised, and may Allah be with 
you! 

Sire, the lame young man, who had the 


appearance of one that had suffered much, | 


was about to comply with the invitation of 
the master of the house to seat himself upon 
the estrade with the rest of the company, 


when he suddenly perceived among them, a | 


Barber. He instantly flew back with every 
token of abhorrence, and made towards the 
door. 
this behaviour, stopped him. Sir, exclaimed 
the young man, I adjure you by Mecca, do 
not stop me, let me go. 
horror look upon that abominable Barber. 


Upon him and upon the whole of his relations | 


be the curse of Allah, in return for all I have 
endured from his intolerable levity, and from 
his talk never being to the point or purpose ! 
With these words, the lame young man again 


made violently towards the door. ‘The guests | 


Were astonished at this behaviour, and 
began to have a very bad opinion of the 
Barber. 

The master of the house so courteously 
entreated the lame young man to recount to 
the company the causes of this strong dislike, 
that at length he could not refuse. Avert- 
ing his head so that he might not see the 

rber, he proceeded. Gentlemen, you must 
know that this accursed Barber is the cause 


of my being crippled, and is the occasion of | 


all my misfortunes. I became acquainted 
with him in the following manner. 


The master of the house, amazed at | 


I cannot without | 


=I am called Pusierx, or The Many Headed. 
I am one of a large family, who have under- 
gone an infinite variety of adventures and 
afflictions. One day, I chanced to sit down 
to rest on a seat in a narrow lane, when a 
lattice over against me opened, and L obtained 
a glimpse of the most ravishing Beauty in 
the world. After watering a pot of budding 
flowers which stood in the window, she per- 
ceived me and modestly withdrew ; but, not 
before she had directed towards me a glance 
so full of charms, that I screamed aloud with 
love and became insensible for a considerable 
time. 

When I came to myself, I directed a 
favourite slave to make enquiries among the 
neighbours, and, on pain of death, to bring 
me an exact account of the young lady's 
family and condition. The slave acquitted 
himself so well, that he informed me within 
an hour that the young lady’s name was 
Fain GuUVAWNMENT, and that she was the 
daughter of the chief Cadi. The violence of 
my passion became so great that I took to 
|my bed that evening, fell into a fever, and 
was reduced to the brink of death, when an 
old lady of my acquaintance came to see me. 
Son, said she, after observing me attentively, 
I perceive that your disease is love. Inform 
me who is the object. of your affections, and 
rely upon me to bring you together. This 
address of the good old lady’s had such an 
effect upon me, that I immediately arose 
| quite restored in health, and began to dress 
myself. 

In a word (continued the lame young man, 
jaddressing the company assembled in the 
| house of the citizen of the plain at the feet 
| of the mountains of Casgar, and always keep- 
ing his head in such a position as that he 
could not see the Barber), the old lady ex- 
erted herself in my behalf with such effect, 
that on the very next day she returned, com- 
missioned by the enchantress of my soul to 
appoint a meeting between us. I arranged 
to attire myself in my richest clothes, and 
dispatched the same favourite slave with 
instructions to fetch a Barber, who knew his 
business, and who could skilfully prepare me 
for the interview I was to have, for the first 
time in all my life, with Fair Guvawnment. 
| Gentlemen, the slave returned withthe wretch 
| whom you see here, 
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Sir, began this accursed Barber whom a/| Mistafoks, or joke the joke of Jomillah ? 
malignant destiny thus inflicted on me, how| Honor me with your attention while I do 
do you do, I hope you are pretty well. I do | all three. 
not wish to praise myself, but you are lucky; The Barber (continued the lame youn 
to have sent for me. My name is PrayMtAu. | man, with a groan), danced the dance of Mis- 
In me you behold an accomplished diploma-,tapit, and sang the song of Mistafoks, and 


tist, a first-rate statesman, a frisky speaker, 
an easy shaver, a touch-and-go joker, a giver 
of the go-by to all complainers, and above all | 
a member of the aristocracy of Barbers, Sir, 
I am a lineal descendant of the T’rophet, and 
consequently a born Barber. All my relations, 


joked the joke of Jomillah, and then began 
with fresh impertinences, Sir, said he, with 
a lofty flourish, when Britteen first at 
i eaven’s command, arose from out the azure 
main, this was the charter of the land, and 
guardian angels sang this strain: Singing, as 


friends, acquaintances, connexions, and asso-| First Lord was a wallerking the Office-garding 
ciates, are likewise lineal descendants of the | around, no end of born Barbers he picked up 
Prophet, and consequently born Barbers|and found, Says he I will load them with 
every one. As I said, but the other day,|silvier and gold, for the country’s a donkey, 
to LayarRDEEN, or the ‘Troublesome, the|and as such is sold—At this point I could 
aristocracy—May Allah confound thy aris~-| bear his insolence no longer, but starting up, 
tocracy and thee! cried I, will you begin to| cried, Barber of hollowness, by what conside- | 
shave me? ration am I restrained from falling upon and 
Gentlemen (proceeded the lame young man), | strangling thee? Calmly, Sir, said he, let me 
the Barber had brought a showy case with|count you out first. He then played his 
him, and he consumed such an immense time | former game of counting from one to under 
in pretending to open it, that I was well nigh | forty, and again laughed heartily, and went 
fretted to death. I will not be shaved at all, | out to take the height of the sun, and make 











said I. Sir, returned the unabashed Barber, | a calculation of the state of the wind, that he 
you sent for me to shave you, and with your | 
pardon I will do it, whether you like it or not. | 
Ah, Sir! you have not so good an opinion of | 
me as your father had. I knew your father, | 
and he appreciated me. I said a thousand | 


pleasant things to him, and rendered him a} 
thousand services, and he adored me. 


Just | 
Heaven, he would exclaim, you are an inex-| 
haustible fountain of wisdom, no man can! 
plumb the depth of your profundity! My) 
dear Sir, I would reply, you do me more; 
honour than I deserve. Still, as a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet, and one of the 
aristocracy of born Barbers, I will, with the 
help of Allah, shave you pretty close before I 
have done with you. 

You may guess, gentlemen, in my state of ex- 
pectancy, with my heart set on Fair Guvawn- 
ment, and the precious time running by, how | 
1 cursed this impertinent chattering on the 
part of the Barber. Barber of mischief, | 
Barber of sin, Barber of false pretence, | 
Barber of froth and bubble, said I, stamping | 
my foot upon the ground, will you begin to 
do your work? Fair and softly, Sir, said he, 
let me count you out first. With that, he| 
counted from one up to thirty-eight with 
great deliberation, and then laughed heartily | 
and went out to look at the weather. 

When the Barber returned, he went on 
prattling as before. You are in high feather, | 
Sir, said he. I am glad to see you look so 
well. But, how can you be otherwise than 
flourishing, after having sent for me! Iam 
called the Careless. I am not like Dizzee, | 


might know whether it was an auspicious 
time to begin to shave me. 

I took the opportunity (said the young 
man) of flying from my house so darkened by 
the fatal presence of this detestable Barber, 
and of repairing with my utmost speed to the 
house of the Cadi. But, the appointed hour 
was long past, and Fair Guvawnment had 
withdrawn no one knew whither. As I stood 
in the street cursing my evil destiny and 
execrating this intolerable Barber, I heard a 
hue and cry. Looking in the direction whence 
it came, I saw the diabolical Barber, attended 
'by an immense troop of his relations and 
friends, the lineal descendants of the Prophet 
and aristocracy of born Barbers, all offering a 
reward to any one who would stop me, and all 
proclaiming the unhappy Publeek to be their 
natural prey and rightful property. I turned 
and fled. They jostled and bruised me cruelly 
among them, and I became maimed, as you 
see. I utterly detest, abominate, and ab- 
jure this Barber, and ever since and ever- 
more I totally renounce him. With these 
concluding words, the lame young man arose 
in a sullen way that had something very 
threatening in it, and left the company. 

Commander of the Faithful, when the lame 
young man was gone, the guests, turning to 
the Barber, who wore his turban very much 
on one side and smiled complacently, asked 
him what he had to say for himself? The 
Barber immediately danced the dance of 
Mistapit, and sang the song of Mistafoks, and 
joked the joke »f Jomillah. Gentlemen, said 








who draws bleod; nor like Darbee, who/he, not at all out of breath after these per- 
claps on blisters; nor like Johnnee, who|formances, it is true that I am called the 
works with the square and rule; I am the} Careless; permit me to recount to you, as 4 
easy shaver, and | care for nobody, I can do} lively diversion, what happened to a twin- 
anything. Shall I dance the dance of Mistapit | brother of that young man who has so unde- 
to please you, or shall I sing the song of! servedly abused me, in connexion with a near 
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relation of mine. No one objecting, the | 


Barber related : 


THE STORY OF THE BARMECIDE FEAST. 
The young man’s twin-brother, GuLD)| 
PUBLEEK, was in very poor circumstances 
and hardly knew how to live. In his reduced 
condition he was fain to go about to great 
men, begging them to take him in—and to 
do them justice, they did it extensively. 

One day in the course of his poverty- 
stricken wanderings, he came to a large house 
with two high towers, a spacious hall, and 
abundance of fine gilding, statuary, and 
painting. Although the house was far from 
finished, he could see enough to assure him | 
that enormous sums of money must be! 
lavished upon it. He inquired who was the 
master of this wealthy mansion, and received 
for information that he was a certain Bar- 
mecide. (The Barmecide, gentlemen, is my 
near relation, and, like myself, a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet, and a_ born 
Barber.) 

The young man’s twin brother passed 
through the gateway, and crept submissively 
onward, until he came into & spacious apart- 
ment, where he descried the Barmecide sit- 
ting at the upper end in the post of honour. 


The Barmecide asked the young man’s brother | 


what he wanted? My Lord, replied he, in a 
pitiful tone, I am sore distressed, and have 
none but high and mighty nobles like your- 
self, to help me. That much at least is true, | 
returned the Barmecide, there is no help 
save in high and mighty nobles, it is the 


tress? My Lord, said the young man’s 
brother, Iam fasting from all the nourish- 


ment I want, and—whatever you may please | 


to think—am in a dangerous extremity. A 
very little more at any moment, and you 
would be astonished at the figure I should 
make. Is it so, indeed ? inquired the Barme- 
cide. Sir, returned the young man’s brother, 
Iswear by Heaven and Earth that it is so, 
and Heaven and Earth are every hour draw- 
ing nearer to the discovery that it is so, 
Alas, poor man! replied the Barmecide, pre- 
tending to have an interest in him. Ho, boy! 
Bring us of the best here, and let us not spare 
our liberal measures. This poor man shall 
make good cheer without delay. 

Though no boy appeared, gentlemen, and 
though there was no sign of the liberal mea- 
sures of which the Barmecide spoke so osten- 
tatiously, the young man’s brother, Guld 
Publeek, endeavoured to fall in with the Bar- | 
mecide’s humour. Come! cried the Barme- 
cide, feigning to pour water on his hands, let 
us begin fair and fresh, How do you 
like this purity ? Ah, my Lord, returned Guld 
Publeek, imitating the Barmecide’s action, 
this is indeed purity: this is in truth a} 
delicious beginning. Then let us proceed, | 


| young man’s brother. 
'exclaimed the Barmecide, there is plenty 


| come again. 
appointment of Allah, But, what is your dis- | 





said the Barmecide, poamung 90 dry his hands, | 
with this smoking dish of Reefawm. How do} 


you like it? Fat? At the same time he 
pretended to hand choice morsels to the 
Take your fill of it, 


here, do not spare it, it was cooked for you. 
May Allah prolong your life, my Lord, said 
Guld Publeek, you are liberal indeed ! 

The Barmecide having boasted in this 
pleasant way of his smoking dish of Reefawm, 
which had no existence, affected to call for 
another dish. Ho! cried he, clapping his 
hands, bring in those Educational Kabobs. 
Then, he imitated the action of putting some 
upon the plate of the young man’s brother, 
and went on. How do you like these Educa- 
tional Kabobs ? The cook who made them is 
a treasure. Are they not justly seasoned ? 
Are they not so honestly made, as to be 
adapted to all digestions? You want them 
very much, I know, and have wanted them 
this long time. Do you enjoy them? And 
here is a delicious mess, called Foreen Leejun. 
Eat of it also, for I pride myself upon it, and 
expect it to bring me great respect and much 
friendship from distant lands. And this pil- 
lau of Church-endowments-and-duties, which 
you see so beautifully divided, pray how do 
you approve of this pillan? It was invented 
on your ‘account, and no expense has been 
spared to render it to your taste. Ho, boy, 
bring in that ragout! Now here, my friend, 
is a ragout, called Law-of-Partnership. It is 


|expressly made for poor men’s eating, and I 


particularly pride myself upon it. This is 
indeed a dish at which you may cut and 
And boy! hasten to set before 
my good friend, Guld Publeek, the rare stew 
of colonial spices, minced crime, hashed 
poverty, swollen liver of ignorance, stale con- 
fusion, rotten tape, and chopped-up bombast, 
steeped in official sauce, and garnished with 
a great deal of tongue and a very little brains 
—the crowning dish, of which my dear friend 
never can have enough, and upon which he 
thrives so well! But, you don’t eat with an 
appetite, my brother, said the Barmecide. I 
fear the repast is hardly to your liking? 
Pardon me, my benefactor, returned the 
guest, whose jaws ached with pretending to 
eat, I am full almost to the throat. 

Well then, said the Barmecide, since you 
have dined so well, try the dessert. Here are 
apples of discord from the Horse Guards and 
Admiralty, here is abundance of the famous 
fruit from the Dead Sea that turns to ashes 
on the lips, here are dates from the Penin- 
sula in great profusion, and here is a fig for 
the nation. Eatand be happy! My Lord, re- 
plied the object of his merriment, I gm quite 
worn out by your liberality, and can bear no 
more. 

Gentlemen (continued the loquacious Bar- 
ber), when the humourous Barmecide, my 
near relation lineally descended from the 
Prophet, had brought his guest to this pasa, 
he clapped his hands three times to summon 
around him his slaves, and instructed them 
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to force in reality the vile stew of which he 
had spoken dowu the throat of the hungry 
Guld Publeek, together with a nauseous mess 
called DusiincumTax, and to put bitters in 
his drink, strew dust on his head, blacken his 
face, shave his eyebrows, pluck away his beard, 
insult him and make merry with him. He 
then caused him to be attired in a shameful 
dress and set upon an ass with his face to the | 
tail, and in this state to be publicly exposed | 
with the inscription round his neck, This is 
the punishment of Guld Publeek who asked | 
for nourishment and said he wanted it. Such 

is the present droll condition of this person ; | 
while my near relation, the Barmecide, sits | 
in the post of honour with his turban very | 
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a thing common to me with others, the effects 
of which you see in the vast increase of the 
sickness. It was a lovely season yesterday, and 
we hoped for some sweet, clear weather, but 
it pleases God the wind is changed again, and 
brings abundance of rain with it; and, in- 
deed, we have had no settled weather siuce I 
saw you, which hath made the sickness, I 
believe, rage more. For south winds are 
always observed to be bad in such times, 
and the wind stays not long out of that 
quarter. It (the plague) decreases in some 
places and grows very much in others. I hope 
that there will not so many die here as did 
last week, and a we have twenty-one or 
twenty-two dead already. I suppose you 


much on one side, enjoying the joke. Which | think that I intend to stay here still, though 
1 think you will all admit is an excellent | 1 understand by your question you would not 
one. have me. But, my friend, what am I better 
than another? Somebody must be here, and 
Hansardadade having made an end of the | is it fit I should set such a value upon myself 
discourse of the loquacious Barber, would|as my going away and leaving another will 
have instantly begun another story, had not |signity?” [Here you speak, Mr. Symon, 
Brothartoon shut her up with, Dear Sister, it | like a minister right worthy of your calling. ] 
will be shortly daybreak. Get to bed and be | “I preach to those who are well, and write to 
quiet. those who are ill (I mean, print little papers 
jfor them, which yet are too big to send 
PLAGUES OF LONDON. to you by the post); but I am sure while 
|I stay here I shall do good to their bodies, 
Harrowine accounts of the great plague | and perhaps save some from perishing.” 
are familiar to all readers, We donot wish| Tie terrible phantom which was the espe- 
to add to their number, and mean only to| cial horror of the plagues of our forefathers. 
suggest some analogies between the plague | rises in this passage from a letter written 
of sixteen hundred and sixty-five and the later in the autumn: “May I not buy a pair 
plague of our own times, say of eighteen | of stockings of a friend whom I can be con- 
hundred and fifty-five, by showing how a fident is not infected, and which have lain 
sensible man taiked about it. There arejlong in his shop? I want nothing else at 
extant a number of unpublished letters from | present, and how should it be more dangerous 
the Rev. Patrick Symon, Rector of St. Paul’s, | than to receive beer and wine, the vessels 
Covent Garden, afterwards Lord Bishop of| being capable of infection; but, especially 
Ely. He addressed these letters to a lady Bread, they say, is the must attractive of it, 
who had retired, for safety’s sake, into the | which I am forced to buy, for I have no other 
country. On the ninth of August, sixteen|ways to have it.” Upon the daily bread of 
hundred and sixty-five, he wrote to his;|the poor with how terrible a curse must this 
friend in a tone used certainly by many who | notion have rested! 
wrote from London in the same month of| “Isaw last Tuesday,” says the Rector of 
last year. “There is some danger, no doubt, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, “about thirty 
in this place, and it increases a little ; but I| people in the Strand, with white sticks im 
am not in any fear, which will make the | their hands, and the doctor of the pest-house, 
danger less. There died, as you will see by |in his gown, walking before them. The first 
the bills of mortality to-morrow, twenty in | woman rid on an horse, and had a paper flag 
this parish, whereof sixteen of the plague.;on the top of her stick with Laus Dxo 
This, [ know, will debar me of the liberty of} written in it. They were going to the jus- 
seeing you, and I submit to that restraint. |tice’s, being poor people sent thither and 
For though you will be inclined, I believe, to|recovered by him” (the doctor) “of the 
give me that freedom, yet it will not be either | plague. He seemed to take no small content 


civilor kind to accept of that grant till we | in his stately march before them.” 
| Dr. Patrick tells how he took treacle as an 





be in a better condition of health.” But he 
went on to suggest a terror happily banished | autidote, and grew fat, although many clergy- 
from the current history of London pesti-|men were dying round about him. ‘The 
lence. “If you think there is any danger | depression of his mind, probably, caused the 
from those papers which you receive, the fire, | slovenly mauner of his letters, full of dejected 
I suppose, will expelit, if you let them see it | I believes and I supposes. The main exciting 
before they come into your hands. You see|cause of the old plagues as of the modern 
how cautious I am grown.” In the month| cholera was, beyond doubt, confinement in 
toliowing says the good pastor—* Last week |foul air, living among the filth of towns or 
I was more than ordinary feeble, which was! villages in ill-constructed houses, When the 
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foul air in a house was bad enough to kill/very long afterwards, in spite of detectives, 
birds in their cages, plague was pretty sure | and of arrests of rogues by the hundred in a 
to follow. “The death of birds,” says Dr.| batch, a company of vagabonds encompassed 
Symon, “in houses where they are caged, | Quegn Elizabeth’s coach while she was riding 
ordinarily precedes the death of the inha-| abroad in the evening, to take the air.” They 
bitants.” hovered before her face in a swarm, like 

A good many auspices were at that time|summer gnats, and “on that night and the 
drawn from birds, and signs were watched|next day seventy-four were taken.” I am 
for not from birds alone. “ There are people | afraid the justice done on these occasions was 
who rely on pitiable things as certain tokens | but rough, and that many of these vagabonds 
of the plague’s going very shortly. I have| had sorrows greater than arrest to vex their 
been told more than once,” says the good} hearts. Towards the close of the sixteenth 
Rector, “of the falling out of the clapper of| century, a year of plague, and consequent dis- 
the great bell at Westminster, whic they | tress, through loss of occupation, was followed 
say it did before the last great plague ended ;| by a year in which the city, as also other 
and this they take for a very comfortable | parts of the country, “was grievously pestered 
sign. Others speak of the daws more fre-| with beggars, and there were many of them 
quenting the palace and abbey, which, if] disbanded soldiers, become poor and maimed 


true, is a better sign, supposing the air to 
have been infected ; for the books I read tell 
me that the going away of birds is the fore- 
runner of a plague, and that we shall see few 
in a plague year.” 


| by the war with the Low Countries and 
| Spain.” Against these and worse rascals, by 
| whom their distress was counterfeited, glori- 
ous Queen Bess issued a proclamation. 

Soon afterwards, the thieves of London 


Wien the plague was declining, the Rector | almost succeeded in a plan of robbery upon 
wrote to his friend—“In a month’s time, I| her Majesty’s person, in St. Paul’s Church- 
believe, the town will fill, and then, if the! yard, and quite succeeded in robbing an 
sickness do not increase, you may venture not | alderman on his way home from a City feast. 
long after that to come to your habitation. | As Sidney Smith hoped for a little safety in a 
Yet, if you consult your brother he will tell) railway carriage after a bishop had been 
you the physician’s rule is composed in three| burnt, so there was hope for safety in the 
words when they advise what to do in the | streets of London after an alderman had been 
plague, which in English are, Quickly—far-| waylaid and robbed. The proper measures 


off—slowly ; that is, Fly soon and far enough, | were then taken, which consist always not so 


and return late. 
Irefer you. Set a watch at your door, and 
let it be known that you admit of no visits 
—not even mine.” 

Another plague of London, that has made 
it necessary enough for people to set watch 
at their doors, remains with us ; but in a less 
virulent form than that which it took in the 
olden time—the plague of street rogues and 
sharpers. Very long ago, it was necessary to 
dismantle the torest of Middlesex, to widen 
the roads, to fill ditches, to remove trees, and 
otherwise to take measures to deprive the 
thieves of cover. Hanging, and other mea- 
sures taken against the rogues of London, 
having failed to produce any good result, in 
the year one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-three, the most awful scheme was de- 
vised of appointing beadles for the apprehen- 
sion of vagabonds and sturdy beggars. The 
beadles, armed with their own inherent 
terrors, went briskly to work, carried the 
rogues to Bridewell, and conveyed to hospital 
the blind, the lame and impotent, and sick 
and sore. Children aged sixteen were re- 
ceived into Christ’s Hospital; and citizens 
were earnestly entreated to give employment 
to such men and women as were able and 
disposed to work. 

n the year fifteen hundred and eighty-one, 


To his counsel and opinion | much in multiplying penalties against crime, 
{as in removing the facilities for its commis- 
| sion, 


An alderman having been robbed, at 
night, in a dark street, it was ordered that, 
in the close London streets and alleys, more 


| lamps should be hung. There was an imme- 


diate decrease in the number of offences. 

But the most troublesome and filthy of the 
London plagues of this description is not one 
to be removed by putting light into a lantern; 
it needs, rather, the putting of light into 
men’s heads. The best way to abolish knaves 
is to abolish fools, It is only because tens of 
thousands traverse London streets, who are 
grossly ignorant and stupid, that the same 
streets abound in sharpers ever ready to 
delude. Education most effectually lessens 
crime; not by direct conversion of vice into 
virtue, but checks it, as gas-light does, by 
baulking it of one of the conditions under 
which it works. As you may killa plant by 
depriving it of air or water, although you leave 
the plant itself untouched, so you may kill 
crime by removing all the ignorance on which 
it feeds. It is only because men are less 
stupid than they used to be that they are less 
willing to go down the small streets in the 
Strand with gentlemen who whisper promises 
of fine smuggled cigars and handkerchiefs, or 
less disposed to go down on their knees to 





Recorder Fleetwood established a body of| pick up the choke-pears, scattered by a coster- 
detective police, or privy searchers, who| monger, at the cost of their hats and other 
hunted up loose vagabonds and sharpers, then | personals, which become liable to seizure by 
in great number pestering the city. Not| the costermonger’s friends, 
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Highway robbery is a plague nearly extinct. la public foister ; and he that could take out 
Mr. Porter mentions (in his work on the Pro- la piece of silver out of the purse was adjudged 
gress of the Nation), on the authority of|a judicial nipper, according to their terms of 

rsons who formerly lived in the environs of | art.” A foister being a cutter of pockets; a 

mdon, that it was their uniform practice | nipper, a picker of the same. lifter was a 
to rendezvous every evening, after the day’s|robber of shops or chambers; a shaver, a 
work was over, and proceed to their homes in |filcher of cloaks, swords, or spoons, that 
a vody—especially those whose road lay south | might happen to lie unwatched ; aud a night 
of the Thames, at Dulwich and Norwood—| burglar was a mylken ken. Mr. Woolton, 
for mutual protection. A physician, who} who was a professor of thieving, in the year 
resided at Blackheath, and had to cross the | fifteen hundred and eighty-five, hung mottoes 
country at all hours of the night, had, at|on his school-room wall, rogues’ texts, such as 


different times, been obliged to shoot several 
robbers, by whom his carriage was attacked. 
Highwaymen’s horses stood at livery, at the 
diiierent stables in town, as openly as the 
horses of honest men. Nor was it always easy 
to distinguisk the one from the other; for 
the old amusement of Prince Henry, prac- 
tised on Gad’s Hill and elsewhere, was not 
quite extinct late in the last century. Re- 
spectable tradesmen —reputed respectable 
until they were found out—took to the road 
after business hours, booted and masked, and 
made the lieges stand and deliver in the 
manner of professional highwaymen. The 
Newgate Calendar is not without instances 
of flourishing retailers being taken in the fact 
of highway robbery, tried, and hanged. 
Pathetic stories were also current in the 
magazines of that time respecting decayed 


entlemen robbing from distress; and, on} 


ing expostulated with by their victims, 
bursting into tears, telling a piteous tale of 
distress, courting corroboration of it by 
ushering them into. some garret to behold 
a dying wife and starving children, and 
finally being, not only forgiven, but put into 
a good way of life on the spot. This sort 
of plague has been thoroughly eradicated. 
Happily there are few respectable shop- 
keepers who do not now possess money in the 
funds, a suburban villa, and a one-horse car- 
riage. The modern refuge for decayed gen- 
tlemen is employment in one or other of our 
great National Red Taperies. 

Amateur felony is not of so old a date as 
professional thieving. Three hundred years 
ago, there was a London thieves’ slang, 
not unlike the present; and there were 
men who maintained schools of vice. There 
was “one Woolton, a gentleman born, and 
some time a merchant of good credit, but 
falling by time into decay.” This man kept 
an kle-house, at Smart’s Key, near Bil- 
ingsgate, which, being suppressed, he “reared 
up a new trade in life. And'in the same 
house he procured all the cut-purses 
of the city to repair to him. There was a 
school-house for young boys to cut purses. 
Two devices were hung up: the one was a 
pear the other was a purse. The pocket 

ad in it certain counters, and was hung 
about with hawks’ bells, and over the top did | 
hang a little sacristy bell. The purse had | 
silver in it; and he that could take out a| 
counter, without any noise, was allowed to be | 


the following :— 


Si spie, si mon spie, foyste, nippe, 
Lyfte, shave and spare not, 


The writer of a Trip through Town, six 
score years ago, tells how, in the parish of 
Saint Giles’s-in-the- Fields, among other sights 
that he saw, was a place called the Infant 
Office, where young children stand at livery, 
and are let out by the day to the town men- 
dicants. After some description of the hiring 
of boys, girls, and infants at this office, the 
writer says that “An ancient matron, who 
had the superintendence of the place, held 
forth in her arms a pretty poppet of about a 
year old, telling her customers there was a 
sweet, innocent picture, a moving countenance 
that would not fail making a serjeant-at-law 
feel for his half-pence.” A beggar-woman, 
who was vastly in arrear for the hire of 
children, was refused credit until she had 
paid off the old score, and so forth. 

ina form, I trust somewhat abated, this 
plague remains, and a thousand small street 
rogueries, known to most of our readers, are 
as old as those to which we have referred. 
Knaves in this country follow the old path of 
tradition quite as blindly as right honourable 
ministers of state ; so that if it were not that 
|the knaves, through cunning, acquire now 
and then a new idea, and that anything of 
that nature dawns less frequently upon the 
modern statesman, we should be disposed to 
say that, evil-intentioned as is the one class, 
and good-intentioned as is the other, there is 
one way to them both. There used to be 
thieves of genius who conceived bold projects 
of their own, and achieved great triumphs 
over difficulty that appeared insuperable. 
The world has also known great statesmen 
who could do and dare, and justify their 
daring. Now, again, as the noble so are the 
ignoble. Few, indeed, escape infection by the 
newest of the plagues of London, known as 
the Routine. Who does not know how, when 
a man catches anywhere the routine dis- 
ease, he becomes feeble and wastes to a 
shadow of himself, how rapidly he becomes 
blotted over, and goes the way of all flesh into 
rottenness ? Who does not know how dread- 
fully infectious this new sickness is? How it 
is communicated by papers and documents, 
lurks in the horsehair of stools, and how it 
clings to tape (especially to tape of a red 
colour) with so much energy that no known 
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disinfectant—and the strongest have been | 
freely tried—is able to remove it? For very 
many years this pestilence has waged its war 
against humanity, being most dangerous in 
the more central parts of the city of London, 
and in the districts of Whitehall and West- 
minster. It is also our decided opinion, | 
whatever the Rector of Saint Paul’s, Covent | 
Garden, may have thought of it in his day, | 
that one popular opinion of the year sixteen 
hundred and sixty-five, to which that excel- 
lent man adverts, still holds its place fast in 
the public mind. We are, for our own parts, 
not ashamed to confess our belief that if the 
clapper were to fall out of the bell at: West- 
minster there would be good hope of some 
speedy abatement of this plague. 


GOD’S GIFTS. 


Gop gave a gift to Earth :—a child, 
Weak, innocent, and undefiled, 
Opened its ignorant eyes and smiled 


It lay so helpless, so forlorn, 
Earth took it coldly and in scorn, 
Cursing the day when it was born. 


She gave it first a tarnished name, 
For heritage, a tainted fame, 
Then cradled it in want and shame. 


All influence of Good or Right, 
All ray of God’s most holy light, 
She curtained closely from its sight. 


Then turned her heart, her eyes away, 


YADACE. 


She shed, in rainbow hues of light, 
A halo round the Good and Right, 
To tempt and charm the baby’s sight. 


And every step, of work or play, 
Was lit by some such dazzling ray, 
Till morning brightened into day. 


And then the World arose, and said— 
Let added honours now be shed 
On such a noble heart and head! 


O World, both gifts were pure and bright, 
Holy and sacred in God's sight : 
God will judge them and thee aright! 


YADACE, 


Now yadacé is a game. There are required 
to play it neither cards nor dice, cues, balls, 
checquer-board, counters, fish, pawns, castles 
nor rooks. It can be played in winter or in 
summer, at home or abroad, in perfect silence, 
amidst the greatest hubbub. The race is to 
the swift in yadacé, for the most skilful 
player must win. You cannot cheat at 
yadacé ; and it is a game that a child of nine 
may begin, and may not have finished when 
he finds himself an old man of ninety, 

To give you a proper notion of yadacé I 
must take you to Algiers, 

Are you acquainted with that strange 
town? the aspect of which—half Oriental 
half Parisian—puts me in mind fantastically 
|of a fierce Barbary lion that has had his 





Ready to look again, the day 
Its little feet began to stray. 


In dens of guilt the baby played, 
Where sin, and sin alone, was made 
The law that all around obeyed, 


With ready and obedient care, 
He learnt the tasks they taught him there ; 
Black sin for lesson—oaths for prayer. 


Then Earth arose, and, in her might, 
To vindicate her injured right, 
Thrust him in deeper depths of night. 
Branding him with a deeper brand 
Of shame, he could not understand, 
The felon outcast of the land. 


God gave a gift to Earth :—a child, 
Weak, innocent, and undefiled, 
Opened its ignorant eyes and smiled. 


And Earth received the gift, and cried 
Her joy and triumph far and wide, 
Till echo answered to her pride. 


She blest the hour when first he came 
To take the crown of pride and fame, 
Wreathed through long ages for his name. 


Then bent her utmost art and skill 
To train the supple mind and will, 
And guard it from a breath of ill. 


She strewed his morning path with flowers, 
And Love, in tender dropping showers, 
Nourished the blue and dawning hours. 


claws pared and his teeth drawn, and has 
| been clipped, shaven, and curled into a semi- 
similitude of a French poodle. I never was 
in Algiers, myself. I mean to go there, of 
course (when | have visited Persia, Iceland, 
Tibet, Venice, the ruined cities of Central 
America, Heligoland, and a few other places 
I have down in my note-book), but my spirit 
has been there, and with its aid, that of my 
friend Doctor Cieco, who was formerly a sur- 
'geon in the Foreign Legion out there, and a 
| file of the Akbar newspaper I can form a 
tolerably correct mind-picture of the capital 
of Algeria. A wonderful journal is the 
Akbar, and a magic mirror of Algiers in 
itself. Commandants d’etat major, chefs 
d’escadron, and chirugiens major are mixed 
up with sheikhs, mollahs, dervishes and 
softas ; spahis and zouaves indigénes. There 
are reports of trials for murder where 
Moorish women have been slain in deserted 
gardens, by choked up wells, under the sha- 
dows of date-trees—slain by brothers and 
cousins El This, Ben That, and Sidi Some- 
body—for the unpardonable eastern offence 
of appearing in the presence of Christians 
without their veils ; the witnesses are sworn 
on the Koran ; the prisoner appears at the 
bar in a snowy burnous ; the galleries are full 
of Moorish ladies in white yashmaks or veils, 
and Jewish women in jewelled turbans ; and 
the prosecution is conducted by a Procureur 
Imperial in such a square toque or cap, and 
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black gown, as you may see any day in the 
Salle des Pas Perdus of the Paris Palais de 
Justice for a twenty-eight shilling return- 
ticket. There is a Monsieur le President, 
glib clerks, to read the code Napoleon ; gen- 
darmes to keep order, and outside the court a 
guillotine, spick and span new from Paris, to 
which the bearded prisoner is, in due course 
of time, led for execution in a costume the 
very counterpart of that which Jacob wore 
when he went a-courting Laban’s daughters. 
In the Akbar yon may read advertisements 
of mosques to be sold, and milliners just 
arrived from Paris with the latest fashions ; 
of balls at the ancient palace of the Dey, of a 
coffee-house to be let on lease close to the 
shambles in the Jews quarter; of an adjudi- 
cation in the bankruptcy of Skeikh El Haschun 
El Gouti Mogrebbin, and the last importation 
of Doctor Tintamarre’s Infallible Pectoral 
Paste. In one column there is an announce- 
ment of the approaching sale by auction of 
the entire household furniture, wearing appa- 
rel and jewellery of Sultana Karadja, de- 
ceased—lI suppose about an equivalent to the 
honourable Mrs, Smithers, here. Sofas, 
divans, clocks, jewelled pipes, dresses of cloth 
of gold, turbans and gauze bonnets are to 
be sold. The whole reads like an execrable 
French translation of a tale in the Arabian 
Nights. Altogether, reading the Akbar, I 
fancy that I know Algiers. I seem to see the 
deep blue skies, the low white houses with pro- 
jecting balconies and porticoes painted a vivid 
green, and roofs fantastically tiled. The pur- 
ple shadows that the houses cast. The nar- 
row dark lanes where the eaves meet, and 
where you walk between dead-walls, through 
chinks of which, for aught you know, bright 
eyes may be looking. The newer streets with 
tall French houses and pert French names ; 
where cafés brilliant with plate-glass, gilding 
and arabesque paintings, quite outstare the 
humble little shieling of the Moorish cafejee 
with his store of pipes and tiny fillagree cups 
of bitter coffee full of dregs. The sandy up-hill 
ground. The crowded port, where black war- 
steamers are moored by strange barques with 
sails of fantastic shapes and colours. The 
bouncing shop of the French epicier, who 
sells groceries, wines, and quack medicines, 
and whose smart young shopman, with an 
apron and a spade-cut beard, stands at the 
door ; and the dusky unwindowed stall of the 
native merchant who sits cross-legged, smok- 
ing on a bale of goods in an odour of drugs, 
perfumed leather, and fragrant tobacco, The 
motley throng of officers with cigars, and 
clanging spurs and kepis knowingly set on 
one side of the head; of zouaves, dandies 
from the Boulevard des Italiens ; grisettes in 
lace caps; commandants’ wives in pink bon- 
nets ; orderly dragoons, Bedouins mounted on 
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attar of roses, caporal tobacco, haschish, salt 
water, melons and musk. 

Is this Algiers I wonder. I fancy, erro- 
neously, perhaps, that I can divine a city 
from a newspaper—a flask—a shoe—the most 
inconsiderable object. I have a clear and 
counterfeit presentment in my mind of 
Leipsic, from a book—which I am unable to | 
read—a dimly printed, coarse-papered pamph- 
let stitched in rough blue paper. I can see 
in it high houses, grave, fat-faced children, 
a predominance of blue in the colour for stock- 
ings,—dinners at one o’clock—much beer 
—much tobacco—a great deal of fresh boiled- 
beef, soup and cabbage,—early beds—straw- 
coloured hocndesnnenale spectacles—large um- 
brellas, and a great many town clocks. [ 
should like to know whether Leipsic really 
possesses any of these characteristics. <A 
worthy, weather-beaten old sea-captain once 

ave me a perfectly definite notion of Sierra 

eone, in one little anecdote. “Sierra Leone, 
sir,’ he said: “Tl tell you what Sierra 
Leone is like. A black fellow, sir, goes into 
the market. It’s as hot as well,—any- 
thing. He buys a melon for three farthings 
—and what does he do with it? The black 
fellow, sir, has’nt arag on. He’s as bare as 
a robin. He buys his melon, cuts it in 
halves, and scoops out the middle. He sits 
in one half, covers his head with the other, 
and eats the middle. That’s what he does, 
sir."—I saw Sierra Leone in all its tropical 
glory, cheapness of produce, darkness of popv- 
lation, gigantic vegetation, and primitive state 
of manners immediately. 

All this, although you may not think so, 
bears upon, concerns, is yadacé. But to give 
you yadacé at once, we will quit Sierra 
Leone, and come back to Algiers. 

Few would imagine, while watching in a 
Moorish coffee-house the indigénes, as the 
native inhabitants are called, playing with a | 
grave and apparently immovable tranquillity, 
at draughts, chess, or backgammon — not 
speaking, scarcely moving—that men, seem- 
ingly so impassible to the chances of loss or 
gain, were capable of feeling the most violent 
effects of the passion for gaming. Yet these 
passions und these effects they feel in all 
their intensity. They lack, it is true, the 
varied emotions that winners or losers express 
at the green baize table of the trente-et- 
quarante, the particoloured wheel of roulette, 
the good-intention paved court of the Stock | 
Exchange, or the velvety sward of the area | 
before the Grand Stand at Epsom. But no 
bull or bear, no caster or punter, no holder of 
a betting-book who has just lost thousands | 
and his last halfpenny, could ever show a | 
visage so horribly aghast, so despairingly | 
downfallen, so ferociously miserable, as that | 
unlucky Algerine player, to whom his adver- 


fleet Arabs, date and sherbet sellers, Jews, |sary has just pronounced the fatal and tri- | 
fezzes, cabs, turbans, yashmaks, burnouses, | umphant word—Yadacé. | 


lancers’ caps, and felt-hats, and the many 


The game is of the utmost simplicity, and 


mingled smells of pitch, tar, garlic, pot-au-feu, ! consists solely in abstaining from receiving 
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| anything whatsoever from the person with| 
whom you play. In order to ratify the con- 
yention which is established between the | 
parties at the commencement of a game, each 
player takes by the end a morsel of straw, a 
| slip of paper, or even a blade of grass, which 
is broken or torn in two between them, the 
sacramental formula “Yadacé” being pro- 
nounced at the same time. After this, the 
law of the game is in full force. In some 
cases, when one of the players imagines that 
he has to deal with an inexperienced or inat- 
tentive player, he immediately attempts to 
catch him by presenting him with the piece 
of straw or paper which has remained on his 
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side, under pretence of having it measured 
| against the other. Should the novice be 
foolish enough to accept the fragment, the 
terrible yadacé is forthwith thundered forth, 
and the game is lost in the very outset. But 
| it rarely happens, save, perhaps, when one of 
the players is a European, totally a stranger 
to the traditions of the game, that any one is 
found thoughtless enough to be caught in 
this gross palpable trap. Much more fre- 
| quently a struggle of mutual astuteness, 
caution, and circumspection begins, which is 
prolonged for days, weeks, months, and, in 
many cases, years. 

As it is almost impossible that persons who 
live habitually together should not sometimes 
find it unavoidable to take something from 
one another, it is agreed upon, in the yadacéan 


hypothesis, that mutual acceptation may be 
made of articles, on condition that before an 
object is touched the person who accepts 
should say to the person who offers, “Fi bali,” 
or “ Ala bali,” literally, “with (or by) my 
knowledge ;” that is to say, I receive, with 


knowledge of reception. It is also agreed 
that all things appertaining to the body may 
be received without — to a state of 
yadacé. The Moorish authorities mention 
specially a kiss or a grasp of the hand, but 
they say nothing of a blow. Perhaps they 
think that with a Moslem such a gift could 
never, under any circumstances, be received, 
but must naturally be returned as soon as 
given. 
Yadacé may more properly be looked upon 
asa game of forfeits than as one adapted to 
_ gambling purposes ; but the Algerines make 
—or rather used to make—it subservient to 
| the good service of mammon to a tremendous 
| extent. Before the French conquest, in the 
_ old times of the Dey and his jewelled fan, 
with which he was wont to rap the fingers of 
| European consuls when they were imperti- 
| hent—when the Mussulman population of 
| Algiers was both numerous and wealthy, 
| yadacé was in the highest fashion : husbands 
| played at yadacé with their wives ; brothers 
| With their sisters ; friends among themselves 
—and enormous sums were frequently won 
_ and lost. Houses, gardens, farms, nay, whole 
| estates were often staked; and many a 
Wealthy Moslem saw his fortune depart from 
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him for having had the imprudence to accept 
a pipe of tobacco, a cup of coffee, a morsel of 
pilatf, without having pronounced the talis- 
manic words, “Fi bali.’ However, there 
were many players at yadacé so cautious and 
attentive, that they were enabled to continue 
the mutual struggle for many years, in spite 
of the most ingenious ruses, and the most 
deeply-laid plots to trap one another. One 


\devoted amateur of yadacé, a venerable 


Turk, carried his caution and determination 

not to be taken in to such an extent, that he 

never helped himself to a pinch of snuff, of 

which he was immoderately fond, without 

eee to himself the formula, “Alka 
ali!” 

If, during the nights of the Ramadhan, you 
happen to stroll into any of the Moorish 
cotfee-houses in Algiers, you will find yadacé 
to be a favourite theme with the kawis, or 
storytellers, and groups of attentive indigénes 
listening to their animated narrations of feats 
of intellectual dexterity in yadacé-players, 
and hairbreadth escapes by flood and field in 
that adventurous game. The majority of 
these stories are quite untranslateable into 
western language, and unsuitable for western 
ears to hear. I think, however, I can find 
two little anecdotes that will give you some 
idea of the subtleties of yadacé. 

Karamani-oglou, the son of Tehoka-oglou, 
was a rich cloth-merchant of Algiers, Five 
long years had Karamani-oglou been playing 
at yadacé with his wife, but without success, 
The wife of Karamani was young and beau- 
tiful; but as yet Allah had not blessed their 
union with children. Suddenly it occurred 
to the loth-merchant to make a pilgrimage 
to the holy city of Mecca. He was absent 
just two years and nine months; but you 
must know that the pilgrimage was under- 
taken purely with a view towards yadacé, 
For the cunning Karamani reasoned within 
himself thus: “ When I return home after so 
long an absence, my wife will be glad to see 
me. She will have forgotten all about yadacé, 
or at least will be thrown off her guard. She 
will accept, I will wager my beard, a present 
from her long-absent husband, particularly if 
that present happens to be a diamond ring of 
great value. Bismillah, we will see.” Kara- 
mani-oglou bought the ring—a most gorgeous 
one—and returning safe and sound to Algiers, 
entered the court-yard of his own house just 
in the cool of the evening. Fathma, his wife, 
was standing in the inner porch. She looked 
younger and more beautiful than ever ; but 
she was dandling a sturdy, curly-headed little 
boy, some two years old; and all at oncea 
golden arrow shot through the heart of the 
cloth-merchant, and a silver voice cried, 
“ Karamani-oglou, you have a son!” The 
delighted Mussulman rushed forward: his 
face was bathed with tears of joy. “I have 
ason!” he gasped. “You have, O Oglou!” 
replied his blushing spouse. He held out his 
arms for the precious burden; he covered 
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the child with kisses; he called him whole 
vocabularies of endearing names; when all 
at once he heard a peal of laughter tliat 
sounded like the mirth of ten thousand djinns, 
afrits, and ghoules ; and Jooking up, he saw 
Fathma, his wife, dancing about the court- 
yard in her baggy trowsers, and shaking the 
strings of sequins in her hair. From her had 
emanated the djinn-like laughter, and she 
was crying, “ Yadacé! Karamani-oglou! 
Yadacé! O my lord! Yadacé! O my caliph! 
Yadacé, O my effendi! Yadacé! yadacé! 
yadace! Thou saidst not, ‘Fi bali!’ when 
thou tookest the child from my arms. 
Yadacé !” 

“Go to Eblis!” roared the enraged Kara- 
mani-oglou, letting the little boy fall ~~ upon 
the pavement of the court, where he lay 
howling, with nobody to pick him up. 

From the foregoing, and especially from 
the following anecdote, it would appear that 
it is in the highest degree dangerous to play 
at yadacé with your wife. 

Hassan-el-Djeninah was, thirty years since, 
vizier and chief favourite to the Pasha 
of the Oudjak of Constantine. He was the 
fattest man in the pachalic, and, more than 
that, was reckoned to be the most jealous 
husband in the whole of Barbary. It is some- 
thing to be the most jealous in a land where 
all husbands are jealous. Gay young Mussul- 
man sparks trembled as they saw Hassan-el- 
Djeninah waddle across the great square of 


Constantine, or issue from the barber’s, or 


enter the coffee-house. He walked slowly, 
and with his legs very wide apart. His 
breath was short, but his yataghan was long, 
and he could use it. Once, and once enly, he 
had detected a young Beyjzade, Ibrahim-el- 
Majki, sacrilegiously attempting to accost his 
wife as she came from the bath, and having 
even the hardihood to lift a corner of her 
veil, “Allah Akbar ! God is great!” Hassan 
the vizier was wont to say, pulling froma 
small green silk purse in his girdle a silver 
skewer, upon which appeared to be three 
dried-up shrivelled oysters. “This is the 
nose, and these are the ears of Ibrahim-el- 
Majki.” Whereupon the beholders would 
shudder, and Hassan-el-Djeninah would re- 
place his trophies in his girdle and waddle 
away. 

Hassan had four wives,—Zouluki Khanoum, 
Suleima Khanoum, Gaza Khanoum, and Leila 
Khanoum. Khanoum, be it understood, means 
Lady, Madame, Donna, Signora. Now, if 
Hassan-el-Djeninah was jealous of his wives, 
they, you may be sure, were jealous of each 
other,—save poor little Leila, the youngest 
wife (the poor child was only sixteen years 
old), who was not of a jealous disposition at 
all ; but who, between the envy of her sister- 
wives, who hated her, and the unceasing 
watchfulness of her husband, who loved her 
with inconvenient fondness, led a terrible life 
ofit. Leila Khanoum was Hassan’s favourite 
wife. He would suffer her, but no one else, 
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| to fill his pipe, to adjust the jewelled mouth. 
| piece to his lips, and to tickle the soles of hig 
|august feet when he wished to be lulled to 
sleep. He would loll for hours upon the 
cushions of his divan, listening while she 
\sang monotonous love-songs, rocking herself | 
to and fro the while, and accompanying her. | 
self upon the little guitar called a qouithrah, | 
|as it is the manner of Moorish ladies to do, | 
| He gave her rich suits of brocade and cloth 
of gold; he gave her a white donkey from | 
| Spain to ride on when she went to the bath; | 
he gave her jewels and Spanish doubloons to 
twine in her tresses; scented tobacco to | 
smoke, and hennah for her eyelids and finger. 
nails ; finally, he condescended to play with 
her for a princely stake—nothing less than 
the repudiation of {the other three wives, and 
the settlement of all his treasures upon her | 
first-born—at yadacé. | 

At the same time, as I have observed, he | 
was terribly jealous of her, and watched her, | 
night and day, with the patience of a beaver, 
the perspicuity of a lynx, the cunning of a 
fox, and the ferocity of a wolf. He kept 
spies about her. He bribed the tradesmen 
with whom she dealt, and the attendants at 
the baths she frequented. He caused the 
menfonce, or little round aperture in the wall 
of the queublou, or alcove of her apartment 
(which menfonce looked into the street) to be 
bricked up. He studied the language of 
flowers (which in the east is rather more 
nervous and forcible a tongue than with us) 
in order that he might be able to examine 
Leila’s bouquets, and discover whether any 
| floral billet-doux had been sent her from out- 
side. To complete his system of espionnage, 
he cultivated a warm and intimate friendship 
with Ali ben Assa, the opium merchant, 
whose house directly faced his own, in order 
that he might have the pleasure of sitting 
secretly at the window thereof, at periods | 
when he was supposed to be miles away, and 
watching who entered or left the mansion 
opposite. 

One day, as he was occupied in this manner, | 
he saw his wife’s female negro slave emerge 
from his house, look round cautiously, as if to 
ascertain if she were observed, and beckon | 
with her hand. Then, from a dark passage, 
he saw issue a young man habited as a Frank. 
The accursed giaour looked round cautiously, 
as the negro had done, crossed the road, 
whispered to her, slipped some money into 
her hand; and then the treacherous and 
guilty pair entered the mansion together. 

Hassan-el-Djeninah broke out in a cold 
| perspiration. Then he began to burn like 
live coals. Then he foamed at the mouth. 
Then he got his moustachios between his 
teeth, and gnawed them. Then he tore his 
beard. Then he dug his nails into the palms 
of his hands. Then he clapped his hand upon 
the hilt of the scimetar, “| said— 

“ As to the black slave, child of Jehanum 
and Ahriman as she is, she shall walk on the 
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of her hands all the days of her life ; | 


for if there be any virtue in the bastinado, I 
will leave her no feet to walk upon. As to 
the giaour, by the beard of the Prophet, I will 
have his head.” yp 

Long before this speech was finished, he 
had crossed the road, traversed his court- 
yard, entered his house, ascended the stair- 
case, and gained the portal of his wife’s apart- 
ment. He tore aside the silken curtains, and 


rushed into the room, livid with rage, just as | 
Leila Khanoum was in the act of bending | 


over a large chest of richly-carved wood, in 
which she kept her suits of brocade and cloth 
of gold, her jewels and her sequins. Has- 


san-el-Djeninah saw the state of -affairs, 


at a glance. The giaour must be in that 
chest! 


He knocked over the wretched black slave 


as one might a ninepin, rushed to the chest, | 


and tried to raise the lid. It was locked. 

“The key, woman !—The key!” he roared. 

“ My lord, I have it not,” stammered Leila 
Khanoum. “TI have lost it—I have sent it to 
be repaired.” 

“The key!” screamed Hassan-el-Djeninah, 
looking ten thousand Bluebeards at once. 

With tears and trembling Leila at Jength 
handed him the key, and then flung herself 
on her knees, as if to entreat mercy. The 
infuriated Hassan opened the chest. There 
was somebody inside, certainly, and that 
somebody was habited as a giaour; but be- 
neath the Frank habit there were the face 
and form of Lulu, Leila Khanoum’s Georgian 
slave. 

“What is this?” asked the bewildered 
Hassan, looking round. “ Who is laughing 
at my beard? What is this?” 

“Yadacé!” screamed Leila Khanoum, 
throwing herself down on the divan, and 
rolling about in ecstasy. “ Yadacé, Oh, my 
lord, for you took the key!” 

“Yadacé,” repeated the Georgian slave, 
making a low obeisance. 

“Yadacé,” echoed the negress, with a hor- 
rible grin, and showing her white teeth. 

“ Ailah Akbar! ” said Hassan-el-Djeninah, 
looking very foolish. 

And such is the game of Yadacé. 


TRADE. 


How trade has expanded since the Anglo- 
Saxon time, when Bilingsgate was the sole 
London wharf for the discharge of ships’ 


cargoes: how British ecommerce has grown} 


from the small beginnings of the Norman 
period : howit has struggled onand augmented 
in spite of royal decrees and ordinances 
promulgated for its protection, but, in reality, 
fettering and crippling it in every direction, 
would require more pages than can be 
here spared. One king prescribed the 
prices at which certain goods should be 
bought and sold: another declared in what 


places trade should be carried on: a third 
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forbade merchants, under heavy penalties, 
to deal in more than one kind of merchan- 
dise. Foreign merchants were compelled, by 
another sovereign, to expend all the proceeds 
of the goods they sold in the purchase of 
English merchandise,—a kingly method of 
settling the balance of trade. Thus, law was 
heaped upon trade, until trade was almost 
overwhelmed and the merchant felt puzzled 
as to the legal mode of conducting his busi- 
ness. It need not therefore be matter for 
surprise that, in the days of the white and red 
roses the whole community did not transact 
as much business as is now done by any single 
high class commercial firm in London, Man- 
chester, or Liverpool. 

But some faint and disconnected ideas may 


| be gathered, of the present growth of our 


commerce, in a morning stroll through the 
city towards the docks, and past the busy 
haunts of trade. The incessant rumble of 
waggons groaning beneath the weight of 
valuable goods, in their transit from ship to 
warehouse or railway: the crowded river 


| with its endless forest of spars; the mass 


of shipping within our docks; the hum 
of the busy hives which stretch beyond our 
sight in ali directions, teeming with goods, 
wares, and merchandise, from all quarters of 
the globe ; the stately fabrics reared for the 
purposes of trade and banking, afford a glim- 
mering, indistinct conception of what is going 
on around us; but, there is a book issued 
from the official press, from which may be 
obtained a clear and definite account of 
our enormous commerce. It is a Public 
Ledger opened periodically by the Board of 
Trade 

This volume of figures is the Annual 
Statement of the Trade and Navigation of 
the United Kingdom, for the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, much improved 
upon its predecessors; indeed, there seems 
little more to be desired in the way of infor- 
mation concerned with the subject of the 
work. Whilst in every other branch of the 
executive, atfairs are managed on the old 
cramped routine system of a middle-age 
period, this department alone keeps pace with 
the wants of a progressive age. The expla- 
nation of this is, that the Board of Trade 
is brought into such intimate relation with 
the stirring minds of the day—merchants and 
men of business—that it has caught from 
them the spirit of the time, and moves onward, 
whilst all around it has been standing still. 

Great as is the massof figures in this volume, 
there is no confusion. The tables of abstracts, 
general imports and exports, transit-tracde, 
principal imports and exports, general 
shipping, are classified and marshalled 
with the regularity and precision of the 
divisions and regiments ot a well-trained 
army. An index to thé whole presents a 
bird’s-eye view of all the remarkable data 
connected with our trade and navigation, not | 
alone for the year under special notice, but | 
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; a 
for the four previous years, The staff of century. The declared value of the goods 
officers employed in getting up the yearly exported from this country in eighteen 
chronicles of our trade would suffice to carry | hundred and forty-vine was upwards of 
on the entire government of many petty sixty-three millions sterling ; showing, that 
German states. | within twenty years, our trade beyond 
Not only legislative reform but science has! sea had increased by fifty per cent. Thanks 
brought facilities for trade, the bare mention |to tree trade, steam, and electricity, we 
of which tend to show its extent. Railways /are now advancing with more rapid strides ; 
bring people and goods together, which before | and we have accomplished, in four years, 
were always separated. A cask of sugar to|what had previously required twenty to 
get from Glasgow to Carlisle had formerly| bring about. In eighteen hundred and 
to circumnavigate England in a ship; now it | fifty-three, our exports amounted to nearly 
reaches its destination ina few hours by rail-| one hundred millions sterling ; being an in- 
way. Merchants living at a distance from | crease of more than fifty per cent. upon the 
one another corresponded for years and never | trade of eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
once met. Now, the Glasgow, Liverpool, or | and equalling the yearly revenue of the whole 
United States merchant makes his jour-| of continental Europe, with the exception of 
neys to London or to other centres of} France. 
trade as often as need arises. The intro-| Of our entire export trade, one-third goes 
duction of the electric telegraph has also} to the British colonies; and more than another 





helped to work a great change in the} 
mode of transacting business. Instead of 
the day’s operations being as formerly, 
entirely carried on upon ’Change, bargains | 
are struck between Liverpool, London, and | 
continental firms of many thousand pounds’ 
value—from morning till evening—through 
the agency of electric wires. A ship laden 


with coffee from Costa Rica, or sugar from 
the Brazils, arrives off some port in the 
English Channel consigned to the order of a 
London merchant, on account of a firm abroad. | 
The captain does not come to an anchor 


and wait an exchange of posts with London 
for his orders: he simply puts his sails aback, 
Es ashore in his boat, sends a few words 

y electric telegraph announcing his arrival, 
and, by the time he has finished a glass of 
grog at his favourite inn, a reply reaches him | 
from town, to this effect: “The London 





third is shipped to the United States. In 
casting our eyes over the shipments of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three to various 
parts of the world, we did not fail to remark 
that the British manufactures and produce 
exported to the gold colony of Victoria 
amounted, within a few thousands, to the 
value of the whole of the imports to British 
India, viz. seven millions sterling. The 
marae of the two being respectively two 
1undred and fifty thousand and one hundred 
and forty millions, it follows that the pro- 
portionate consumption per head was twenty- 
eight pounds sterling in Victoria, and one 
shilling in British India. 

The ratio in which our manufactures are 
taken by different places is interesting and 
instructive. Thus gold-digging would appear 
to be a thirsty occupation and gold-diggers a 
jovial community; seeing that one-half of 


market is depressed ;—go on to Hamburg.” | the wine and beer sent out of this country is 
At the end of an hour, from first stepping | taken by the Australian colonists,—in other 
into his boat, he is making all sail for the new | words, if they drink it all in one year, they 





destination. 

What would the shade of Edward the 
Third say to the entry, inward and out- 
ward, of upwards of twenty thousand ships 
at the port of London alone, when, in his day, 
the customs receipts amounted to about eight 
thousand pounds a year of the coin of that 
period? The encouragement given to trade 
by Elizabeth, and the state of peace in which | 
this country remained from her accession to 
the reign of Charles the First, caused the 
customs revenue of London, in the last period, 
to amount to one hundred and nine thousand | 
pounds in one year. A century later, it 
reached half a million sterling ; in the year 
eighteen hundred andthirty-seven it amounted 
to ten millions and a quarter, being precisely 
half of the entire customs revenue of the 
United Kingdom. According to the blue 
book before us, there were upwards of four 
million tons of shipping entered both ways | 
at the port of London in eighteen hundred | 
, and fifty-three, against one hundred and 
eighty thousand in the middle of the last! 





will absorb two hundred thousand barrels of 
strong beer, and nearly one million and a half 
gallons of wine. This is exclusive of spirits, 
which were exported to Australia at the rate 
of seven gallons for each colonist. The chief 
occupations in Australia are those of shep- 
herds, stock-keepers, and gold-diggers ; and 
one would imagine that such kind of work, 
being none of the cleanest, would create a 
demand for the stoutest description of cloth- 
ing. Yet it would appear that, sheep are 
tended, cattle herded, and gold dug for, in 
light evening costume: silks having been 
taken to the value of nearly half a mil- 
lion, and muslins and cambrics to the extent, 
of a million and a half yards; whilst, of vulgar 
fustians, only one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand yards were required. 

In strange contrast with the steady pro- 
gress of our own trade and that of 
other European states, is the convul- 
sive starts of countries without the reach 
of Saxon influence. Thus we find Mo- 
rocco taking in one year seven hundred 
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and eighty-seven thousand yards of our | eighteen hundred and fifty-three, we had so 
— on rome a = a ” six | = an vas — tribes pf ty 
millions and a half yards. In eighteen hun-|that they took from us one hundred an 
dred and forty-nine, that state took only five | twenty-five thousand gallons of spirits and ten 
thousand yards of our livens; in the year! thousand five hundred muskets. During the 
following, nearly three hundred thousand |same period the imports of gunpowder had 
yards ; aud three years later, it fell back to | increased from seven thousand to two hun- 
nearly the original ng men From ae Se and twenty-two thousand eight hun- 
stance of fickleness in trade, it is edify-| dred pounds. All this ammunition could 
ing to turn to the commercial equanimity | scarcely have been required for elephant 
and immovability of eee Bay ot ere oo the tusks of ivory shipped 
ritory,—a country equal in extent to the! thence in those five years amounted to but 
whole of Europe, excepting Russia, Many little more than three hundred. 
mercantile failures or panics are not -to| Turning to Egypt, we feel sorely puzzled 
be looked for in that snug continent |at the amounts opposite items which, to our 
of private property. - —— —_ oe _— — have been found there 
dred and forty-nine, the shipments of) at all. We might conceive the modern Egyp- 
hardware to Hudson’s Bay amounted to two | tians growing tired of using the same primi- 
hundred and thirty-two hundredweights ; in! tive papyrus for their correspondence, as was 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, they had employed by Rameses and Cheops ; accord- 
reached exactly one hundred weight more. ingly eight thousand two hundred pounds for 
ates were one er of one | wore 0 not — —— wen ve 
ousand nine hundred an ty pieces in| what are we to say to printed books to the 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine; four years value of thirty-three thousand pounds! 
later, they amounted to two thousand two! Are they fitting up another Alexandrian 
hundred pieces ; whilst linens have declined library? Have the dwellers among the 
to the extent of six thousand yards. ‘The pyramids taken to Bulwer’s novels, Scott’s 
Hudson's Bay Company are evidently cautious lays, and Macaulay’s histories? Have they 
traders, ; a | circulating see - “aoe and book- 
cicada 18 sovmarictllen, ves Seles Cees] coenduntn "el" tee Whenbelis “wenn wh 
coaling station for Indian steamers), for haberdashery to the value of fifty-four thou- 
several years, took nothing but a vast quan-/sand eight hundred pounds? or watches 


tity of coal and some hundred barrels of and jewellery to the amount of eighty- 


beer; when suddenly it required one hun-|-six thousand pounds? ‘There must be 
dred and thirty thousand yards of cotton indeed corn in Egypt to pay for all this? 
goods, —nothing else, Persia, in the year'The secret oozes out, after a carefub 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, took from'scrutiny of the Trade Returns. The im- 
our merchants six guns; after a respite of mense quantities of millinery, novels, note- 
years, employed probably in testing the! paper, and gold repeaters, entered out- 
quality of the weapons, the descendants of; wards for Egypt, are shipped to Alexandria 
Cyrus imported from us nearly seven thou-| by steamer, but only en route by overland 
sand guns and twenty-five hundredweights of | for India, China, and Australia, which coun- 
hardware and cutlery. The Falkland Islands | tries should, amongst them, receive credit for- 
are not less peculiar in their requirements. | this traffic of valuable, perishable, or fashion- 
In one year their inhabitants were content! able articles. It seems but a year or two 
with linen goods to the amount of eight| ago, when the indefatigible Waghorn crossed 
pounds, and cottons of the value of twenty | Kgypt with his first batch of letters to India. 
| whilst they consumed nearly two; Now, every young lady in the Presidencies 
1undred pounds’ worth of pickles, seven| must need have her wedding-dress and her 











hundred and sixty-nine gallons of rum, and 
two thousand nine hundred and twenty-three 
pounds of tobacco. English clothing would 
appear to wear and wash well in that remote 
part of the word, since the eight pounds’ 
worth of linens sufficed for three years, at the 
end of which period a farther small quan- 
tity was imported. 

On the west coast of Africa there is a 
British settlement called Fernando Po, re- 
markable for negroes, palm-oil, ivory, and 
fever. One would not look in that unpromis- 
ing spot for any rapid development of British 
commerce, or the increasing wants of civilised 
society. Yet ineighteen hundred and forty-nine 
there were shipped thither two hundred guns 
and four thousand gallons of spirits. In 


novels sent out by the overland route. 
Queen Elizabeth found some difficulty || 
in collecting and manning a few hundred || 
ships to repel the Spanish armada. In the || 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-three Great || 
Britain owned upwards of twenty-five thou- | 
sand sailing-vessels and thirteen hundred || 
steam-ships, independently of the royal | 
navy. But a better indication of the extra- 
ordinary rate at which commerce—in the 
most extended sense of that word—has ad- 
vanced, exists in the increase of correspon- 
dence by post. From the recently-published 
report of the Postmaster-general it appears 
that, a century ago, the annual revenue of the 
Post Office was only one hundred and forty 


thousand pounds, It now amounts to two | 
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millions and a-half sterling. The increase in 
the transmission of money through the Post 
Office has been even more prodigious. Fifteen 
years ago the number of money-orders issued 
from that establishment was one hundred 
and ninety thousand. Last year the number 
almost exceeds belief. It amounted to ten 
millions and a-half. 

The centre of British trade is the Royal 
Exchange. Although the most commercial 
people in the world, except the Dutch, we 
were the last to provide our merchants with 
a building suitable for the daily transaction 
of their business. To so late a period as the 
reign of Elizabeth the merchants of London 
were wont to assemble in Lombard Street ; 
where, in the open air, in all weathers, and at 
all seasons, they were content to gossip and 
make their bargains. In those familiar days, 
when our streets were wider and far less 
frequented, it may not have greatly interfered 
with the traffic of the city. Those open-air 
meetings had prevailed for several centuries, 
and it may appear still more singular that, at 
the present time, three centuries later, there 
are many of our larger manufacturing towns 
in the north possessing stately exchanges, 
but where the dealers, brokers, and spinners, 

refer assembling around some time-honoured 
iron pump, or about some decaying wooden 
post, in the badly-paved, weather-beaten 
street. 

The first Royal Exchange was erected, 
by and at the chief cost of, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, whose business-sign, the grass- 
hopper—still adorns the summit of the build- 
ing. It consisted of two floors, in the upper of 
which was a species of bazaar in which were 
exposed for sale every conceivable article, 
from Venetian silk to mouse-traps, and Jews’ 
trumpets. The royal Elizabeth to encourage 
this new “ burse,” as it was termed, paid it a 
visit, and christened it The Royal Exchange. 
Sir Thomas, we read, aware of the importance 
of the occasion, went twice round the Upper 
Pawne,and besought the few vendors of goods 
already located there,“that they would furnish 
and adorn, with wares and wax-lights, as 
many are as they coulde or woulde ; and 
they shoulde have all those shoppes so fur- 
nished rent free, that yeare.” 

The effect of royal patronage was not less 
marked in those times than in the present 
day. The shops that were thus given rent 
free paid within a year or two afterwards as 
much as four pounds ten shillings per annum, 
a large rental at that period; and traders 
were most solicitous for room in the Upper 
Pawne. 

The building was originally constructed of 
timber and slate, and it was no irreparable 
calamity that it fell amidst the general 
destruction of the Great Fire of sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six. Three years later the 
second building was opened on the old site 
—greatly improved in appearance, solidity, 
and utility. In January, eighteen hundred 
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and thirty-eight, this second Exchange was 
burnt down. Four years precisely from that 
date the first stone of the present building 


was laid by Prince Albert. 


BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS. 


A youne man (see his description in any 
lady-novel of any year), eminently handsome, 
and mounted on a fiery-eyed black horse, rode 
slowly down the avenue of a gentleman’s 
“place,” in the pastoral county of Lanark. 
It was not a domain—not an estate; it was 
merely a moderate-sized property, with a 
pretty square-built house situated on the 
banks of a picturesque river, and protected 
from east and north by an abrupt elevation, 
which in most countries would be called a 
mountain, but here was known as the Falder 
Hill. His dress (see the same authorities for 
the becoming costume of the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty) set off his splendid 
figure to the greatest advantage. But Charles 
Harburn (that was the young man’s name) 
owed less to any other personal advantage 
than to the fine, open expression of his face. 
It does not matter whether this expression 
arose from features or not; there it was, 
You couldn’t look at him without wishing to 
shake him by the hand,—he was so jolly, so 
radiant, so manly in all his looks; and his 
looks did no more than justice to the inner 
man. Everybody liked him, except old care- 
ful fathers and mothers who had rich and 
only daughters; and even in that case I 
doubt whether the mothers could have re- 
tained their enmity after the first week. 
Fathers are such harsh and unsentimental 
brutes, that I believe they would have hated 
him more and more. They could see nothing 
to admire in him at all. He hadn’t distin- 
guished himself at school half so much as 
young Pitsgothic of Deanvale ; nor at college 
so much as Polwoody of Drumstane ; and yet 
nobody made any fuss about those very esti- 
mable youths, though they had two thousand 
a-year each, and were exactly the same age 
as Charles Harburn. Lord bless us! how 
old fogies of fifty will reason upon love and 
beauty! and prove that the snub nose of 
Polwoody and the bandy legs of Pitsgothic 
are every bit as pleasant to look on as the 
Grecian outline and classic figure of the very 
charming young man we have left so long on 
his great black charger, in the avenue of 
Falder Mains. Reason away, old blockheads! 
It’s pleasant to hear your silly remarks! Jane, 
and Susannah, and I, know better, though 
these fair maidens are both under twenty, 
and I never passed for a philosopher ; but if 
a small bet will be any satisfaction, I am 
ready to deposit a moderate amount of coin 
on the correctness of the judgment of these 
two ignorant young girls, and leave the de- 
cision of the wager to the oldest professor 
in Edinburgh College, provided he has 
no marriageable daughters of his own, 
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and is not himself on the look-out for a 
third wife. 

At last, Charles Harburn got to the foot of 
the avenue; and, on closing the swing-gate 
behind him, and entering on the high-road, 
he gave vent to the exuberance of his spirits 
by touching the courser’s flank with his whip, 
and dashing off at a gallop on the narrow 
grass border that bounded the public way. 
I am ready to depose, that at the same time, 
he gave utterance to certain words which 
sounded very like these—“ Nancy Cleghorn 
is the nicest girl in the world,—the best, the 
loveliest, the most accomplished, the kindest ; 
and I wish her father had broken his neck, 
or been drowned in the Falder, with all my 
heart.” Now, to look at him, you would not 
suppose that such murderous sentiments 
could find room in the heart of so radiant a 
youth. Yet he distinctly wished poor old 
George Cleghorn, of Falder, to meet, or 
rather to have met, at some previous date, 


with an untimely end. So little can one} 


judge, from countenance, of the depravity of 
the human mind! Perhaps Thurtell smiled 
joyously, in the course of his drive, in that 
dreadful gig, with Mr. Weare. Listen, a little 
farther, to what this horrid Charles Harburn 
is saying to himself—“If the antiquated 
ruffian would say ‘No’ at once, I could bear 
his opposition, and know how to behave ; but 
now, with his talks about Dumbarton being 
of rock, and Ailsa Craig of granite, while I 
and Nancy are only flesh and blood,—who 
can make head or tail of what he means? If 
I am Dumbarton, he says, for seven years, 
and Nancy, for the same period, is Ailsa 
Craig, he will not refuse his consent. I can’t 
see, for my part, how Ailsa Craig and Dum- 
barton are ever to come together, if all the 
fathers in Scotland approve the banns; and 
as to being flesh and blood, of course we are, 
and not tanned leather and fiddle-strings, like 
himself! I will marry Nancy Cleghorn as 
soon as I can, and let the aged pump—— 
Hallo! little boy!” he cried out, interrupting 
his soliloquy, and pulling up the black steed, 
which snorted with the excitement, and pawed 
the ground with impatience to proceed. 
“ What’s the matter, my wee man? Has any- 
body hurt you, that you’re greetin’ so loud ?” 

A little boy of ten years old was sitting on 
the fence at the side of the road, and crying 
as if his heart would break. Before him lay 
the fragments of a smal! wooden tray, and a 
torn old red cotton handkerchief wrapt round 
a pair of very clouted shoes. He had never 
taken the trouble to pick up a few rolls of 
cotton thread and a broken-toothed comb, 
which lay mixed with other articles of the 
same kind in the mud of the narrow footpath. 

“Do you hear?” said Charles. “ What has 
happened to you? and why are you in such 
grief?” 

The little boy took the backs of his hands 
from his eyes, which he had apparently been 
trying to push deeper into his head with the 





knuckles, and presented a countenance of 
utter despair mixed with a good deal of dirt, 
and, at first, a little alarm. 

“Twa men,” he sobbed out, “have robbed 
me, and run awa’ with my stock-in-trade.” 

“Tt couldn’t be very large,” said Charles, 
“and maybe you will find friends who will 
set you up again.” 

“TI have no friends,” said the boy, whose 
face, when undisturbed by spasms of grief, 
was very clear and honest. “I never had 
any friends, and I am thinking I never will 
have any friends.” 


“Oh yes, you will—never fear. Tell me 


/all about it, and perhaps something may be 


done.” 

“T started from Glasgow,” said the boy, 
“three days since, with my pack.” 

“How did you get your pack, and what 
was in it?” 

“T got the pack by saving. I was an 
orphan,—a fundling they call it, because I 
was left in a field on a farmer’s ground at 
Partick ; and when I grew to working age ”— 

“ When might that be?” asked Charles. 

“When I was four year auld, I left the 
byre, where I lived with the calves, and gaed 
out to frighten craws wi’ a rattle. I got 
threepence a week, and a feed o’ sowans 
every day ; and so, ye see, I began to lay by 
a little siller. The farmer’s name was Dou- 
glas ; and there was a mark on my arm of an 
anchor and a sinking boat, which they called 
a brand,—so my name was Douglas Brand ; 
forbye that the minister that christened me 
said I was plucked from the burning, and 
put half-a-crown into a wooden box with a 
slit at the top, to set an example to charitable 
friends ; and when I got to be ten year old— 
last month, sir—I thought it time to go out 
into the world and seek my fortune, I can 
read and write, and ken a’ the New Testa- 
ment by heart, beside the Shorter Catechism 
and a half o’ the Pilgrim’s Progress ; so with 
the help of the minister, and the saved-up 
siller in the box, I bought a stock of knives, 
and combs, and reels of cotton, and thimbles 
and shears, and needle-cases and boxes o’ pins, 
and pincushions and writing-paper, and sticks 
o’ wax and pocket-books, and tape and twine. 
It cost four pound, fourteen, and four-pence, 
and it’s a’ gane! Twa shearers, wi’ heuks in 
their hands, asked to see my stock, and when 
I showed it, they took everything I had,— 
five knives and sixteen thimbles, and twenty 
reels of thread. It’s a’ gone—clean awa’— 
and I’ve naithing left but the broken tray 
and the auld trapkin wi’ my Sabbath-day 
shoon.” And at the contemplation of his great 
losses, he again lifted up his voice and wept. 

“And how much would it take to replace 
you as you were before the rascals robbed 
you ?” said Charles. 

“Do you mean cost price?” said the boy, 
his eye brightening up with the spirit of 
mercantile enterprise, “or what it would be 
worth if it was a’ sold }” 
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“Cost price, of course. How much, out of | 


the original four pounds, f--1rteen, and four- 
pence-worth, had you disposed of ?” 

“T had cleared one pound three,” said the 
boy, “and not parted with a twelfth part of 
the stock ; but they found the money in my 
stocking sole—I’!] never wear stockings again, 
for they’re just a waste—and took it all, sir. 
I hae na a farthing in the world.” 

“Poor lad!” said Charles Harburn. “ Here’s 
all your life perhaps broken in your hand, 
and nobody to help you. But cheer up, 
man. I’m not very rich ; but I’m very happy 
just now,—and here, we'll share what I’ve 
got.” So saying, he drew out a purse, and 
tinding there were nine golden guineas in it, 
he gave four to the boy, and said, “I told 
you we would share it; but you see it’s not 
very easy, as here are nine Georges, and 
neither of us has any change.” 

“We could toss may be for the half one,” 
said Douglas Brand; but so low, that the 
words escaped the ear of his benefactor, and 
a blush came to his own cheek when he 
thought what an ungrateful proposition it 
was. “Oh, what can I do for you, sir?” he 
said ; “you’ve restored me to all my hopes. 
My gratitude shall know no end, and I'll 
think on ye and pray for ye till I die.” 

“ Make a good use of your luck, my little 
friend,” said Harburn, “and that is all the 
thanks I require. But, by the by, you said 


you would pray for me. Now you are a very 
innocent lad; you know your Bible, and 


you’re grateful to the good minister who 
stood your friend ; bow down on your knees, 
Douglas Brand, up with your hands, my wee 
laddie, and pray that I may be Dumbarton 
for seven years if required, and finally be 
joined to Ailsa Craig.” 

“Tt’s something like asking a miracle,” said 
the boy ; “ but if the heart’s wishes have any 
power, my petition will be heard, and many 
more that I will not cease to make for bless- 
ings on you and yours.” 

I am very happy, that you and I did 
not see the scene that then occurred, — 
Charles sitting on the back of his now quiet 
horse, with his hat in his hand, and his head 
bent reverently down, and Douglas Brand on 
his knees in the public road, with closed eyes 
and clasped hands, uttering prayers about 
Dumbarton and Ailsa Craig, which he did not 
quite understand, but which rose earnestly 
and sincerely from a thankful heart, because 
he believed, in some way or other, these pre- 
cipitous elevations were connected with the 
happiness of his friend. We might have been 
tempted to see something laughable in the 
attitudes of the two; but perhaps, in the 
apprehension of a Higher Intelligence, there 
might have been something not quite worthy 
of our contemptuous smiles in the sincerity 
and fervent trust of the young man of twenty- 
one and the pedlar boy. Who knows? A 
slight shake of the rein, and a merry “ Fare- 
well! and success attend you,” set Harburn 
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forward on his homeward way at a pace 
that soon took him out of sight of Douglas 
Brand. 

“Til write down on the tables o’ my heart,” 
said the youth, “the name o’ the kind gen- 
tleman,—but wae’s me, I never asked his 
name. Oh, how I wish I had asked who he 
was !—but, at any rate, I will never forget 
Dumbarton and Ailsa Craig.” And he took 
from a secret pocket in his jacket a tattered 
old pocket-book that had escaped the notice 
of his assailants, and wrote down the names 
of these two well-known rocks, determining 
to take steps, as soon as he was able, to 
unravel the mystery that connected them 
with his generous friend. 

After a rapid career of six or seven miles, 
the black horse turned of its own accord up 
a narrow side-road, that lay ina very narrow 
valley between two hills. The country grew 
wilder as he continued his course along the 
winding banks of a branching stream ; hedges 
soon ceased; enclosures disappeared from 
fields ; huge hills rose up on either side, with 
no attempt at cultivation destroying the 
primitive desolation of their surface,—but 
suddenly, at an opening of the valley, a-little 
white gate poiuted out a path leading round 
a promontory of the mountain on the left, 
and at the end of a small level space, forming 
a peninsula of very rich land, surrounded on 
three sides by a sinuosity of the burn, was 
seen a low white-washed mansion, with 
smooth green turf on the little lawn in front, 
and supported on one side by a large orchard, 
at this moment filled with the richest fruit, 
and at the other by an ornamental garden, to 
which there was a descent by a few steps 
from a room at the west end of the house. 
Standing on those steps, as if arrested in the 
act of descending into the garden, a lady 
waved her hand to the advancing horseman, 
who leaped lightly from his horse, and putting 
the reins on his neck, watched him trot 
off in a very sedate and business-like manner 
to a stable abutting on the orchard, where 
a groom was waiting for his arrival. A 
minute saw Charles in the garden by the 
side of his mother, with his arm round her 
waist, 

“ Before I ask you how you have sped,” she 
said, “I must tell you the great event has 
happened. You are lieutenant in the regi- 
ment we desired, and must leave me in a 
week.” 

A start of gratification at the first part of the 
news was checked by the tone of his mother’s 
voice. It conveyed to him as clearly as if 
the idea had been expressed in words, “ You 
know how desolate I am, and yet you are de- 
lighted to leave me.” He was not at all 
delighted to leave her. He could have stayed 
with her all his life ; only it looked such a 
shrinking from the duties of his age and 
station —such a selfish gratification of his 
love of home, if he continued for ever to 
reside with his mother, that he had ae 
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for a lieutenant’s commission (it was not 
absolutely necessary in those days to begin 
with the lower grade) in a regiment at that 
time engaged in bringing the revolted Ame- 
ricans to submission. And, accordingly, .in 
all his day-dreams about Nancy Cleghorn 
there had been a perpetual glitter of epau- 
| lettes on his shoulders and a clank of sword 
and spur, which, however, only intruded 
themselves in a prominent manner when his 
thoughts dwelt on that young lady's imper- 
turbable papa, whose insight into the human 
heart we have observed was greatly strength- 
ened by his knowledge of geography. 

“In a week?” he said. “ Well, we have 
seven days’ happiness before us, dear mother, 
and I will not allow a cloud to pass over a 
single hour.” 

“And therefore you won’t tell me how you 
prospered to-day at Falder Mains.” 

“On the contrary, I will not conceal a 
syllable of all that passed. Old George is as 
great a millstone as ever, but Nancy is true 
as steel, She says if we’re not rich enough 
to live without employment, she can make 
as much money as we require by her paintings. 
And how beautiful they are, mother! What 
likenesses !—what finish! You should see 
what she has made of me on Black Angus. 
By-the-bye, I wonder if they'll let me take 
him as my charger! I feel sure ifj Tom 
Splinders at the turnpike saw the picture 
at his gate, he would charge toll as if it 
were alive.” 

“But painting is a very precarious profes- 
sion ; and, besides, it is not quite the occupa- 
tion for & 

“Ah! there’s some of your nonsensical 
family pride, because you claim from Robert 
Bruce. I don’t see why painting isn’t as 
gentle a craft as wearing a uniform or 
pleading at the bar. But we shan’t require 
it, She has only two sisters—I am an 
only child. Glen Bara is not very valu- 
able ; but we could live, mother—we could 
be happy: we could read, and draw, 
and walk, and ride, and farm, and feed 
cattle till they couldn’t move—only George 
Cleghorn talks such nonsense about Dumbar- 
ton! How the deuce can I be such a great 
ugly, frowning mass of Whin! And Nancy 
—she’s to be Ailsa Craig—and then, when we 
have been petrified for seven years, we are to 
marry. Seven years !—only think of what 
an immense time that is!” 


And then the young soldier poured out all 
his indignation on the head of poor old 
George Cleghorn of Falder Mains. And the 
mother thought it very unkind of Mr. Cleg- 
horn to be so very careful and distrusting. 
And many attempts all the week were made 


to shorten the period of probation. Would 
three years do ?—would five? But no! 
George Cleghorn was as obstinate as a mule, 
and Charles Harburn at the appointed 
time took his way for London to embark 
for foreign service, with a charming minia- 
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ture of Nancy suspended by a ribbon and 
resting night and day upon his heart, and 
leaving with her his whole-length portrait, 
mounted on Black Angus, and bearing at 
one corner the signatures in white paint 
of the two lovers, under the hated names of 
Dumbarton and Ailsa Craig, with the date, 
in fainter letters, seventeen hundred and 
eighty. : 

Now, did Charles Harburn ever see Falder 
Mains again? Did he marry Nancy Cleg- 
horn? Did the flinty-hearted father of that 
accomplished maiden relent, and send over 
the sea to tell Charles that as none but the 
brave deserve the fair, he had determined to 
bestow his daughter’s hand where her heart 
had so long been placed, in reward of the 
gallantry he had shown in many a dashing 
charge? And that his mother, the dear and 
honoured Mrs, Harburn, was in earnest ex- 
pectation of his return to Glen Bara, which 
she had had newly painted and decorated in 
honour of the approaching happy event ? 
It is a pity, my good and curious reader, 
that you can’t examine my countenance 
before you put these questions. Do you see 
any symptom of fatuity, or even insanity, in 
my light grey eyes —any wandering of in- 
tellect in the corners of this rather well-cut 
mouth? In short, do you suppose I am 
such a very egregious ‘om Noddy as to tell 
you whether any of these incidents occurred 
at this particular part of the story? Don’t 
you see that I have to go to America with 
my hero, and describe his achievements at 
Camden and Eutah Springs and York 
Town—at the latter of which he received 
that sword-cut on his temple which made 
him so interesting, and left a mark that most 
people considered a great increase to the 
manliness of his beauty? Then I have to 
describe his disagreement with his general, 
and his duel with the insulting aide-de-camp; 
his rescue of his colonel’s daughter from the 
hands of the wild Indians, who were about 
to tomahawk her first and eat her afterwards. 
Then his long detention in America by cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control 
—his appointment to a difficult and dan- 
gerous command in Canada—his adven- 
ture in the boat at the edge of Niagara 
Falls—all these things I shall relate in the 
order here set down, if I see any necessity 
for doing so ; and I do most positively decline 
to depart from what I consider the proper 
course of my narrative merely to gratify a 
petulant curiosity as to whether certain 
things happened at a certain time, with 
which it strikes me the reader has nothing 
whatever to do, except to read, with pro- 
found admiration, when the secret is at 
last confidentially communicated. How do 
I know that if he were discontented with 
the answer I gave him, he wouldn’t at 
once shut up the page, and perhaps fly to 
anaccount of the Queen’s last Drawing Room 
in the Morning Post? It is therefore, 
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perhaps, my best policy to be as uncommuni- 
cative as possible. 

I will only say that when Charles had 
been about two years absent he received a 
letter from his mother, in which, alluding 
to her communication of the month be- 
fore, she says, “ You have recovered the 
shock of my sad intelligence, I dare say. In 
fact, I always wondered you were so par- 
ticular in that quarter—but there is no 
accounting for tastes. Last Sunday it was so 
fine that I ventured once more into the 
saddle and rode over to Falder Church. An 
excellent sermon from Mr. M‘Tavish, but in 
so strong an accent that if I had not spent 
some part of my youth in the Highlands, I 
should not have understood what he said. 
For the first time, I saw Major Nobbs. He 
is very yellow, and has been thirty years in 
India in the service of a Nizam of some place 
which I cannot spell, and very rich, they say. 
He would wed. They say, also, he came into 
the kirk under protest, as he has imbibed 
some very strange notionsin the East,and some 
people say he is a Mahommedan, and pro- 
posed for all three, but George would only 
consent to his marrying Nancy. So they are 
off next week for their honeymoon in a ship 
that sails from Liverpool ; and Nancy leaves 
a portrait of him, dressed in a very wonder- 
ful uniform. It is to hang over the dining- 
room mantel-piece, and looks very like the 
sign of the Saracen’s Head. The bride 
seems quite happy, and I hope this letter 
will find you the same.” It did. The last mail 
had knocked him down for a whole week. 
But now he was in such exuberant spirits 
that a report got spread in the regiment that 
he had succeeded to a baronetcy and ten 
thousand a-year. He attended every ball 
that was given far or near—flirted in a very 
violent manner with any girl who would 
listen, talked disparagingly of love and con- 
stancy on all occasions, and was observed one 
night suddenly to burst into a fit of laughter 
and something very like sobs. Then he laid 
aside for the first time a small miniature of a 
blue-eyed, red-lipped, light-haired female, 
which he had always sedulously concealed, 
but which he now swore was a likeness of an 
aunt who died young. So he was thought a 
youth of strong family affection to be so 
moved by a portrait of his mother’s sister ; 
and, besides, I have always heard his mother 
was an only child. I have very little doubt, 
therefore, that the ringlets and bright eyes 
belonged to Nancy Cleghorn, now Mrs. 
Major Nobbs. 


CHAPTER II, 


THERE was a man of the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the son of a pettifogging lawyer | in the same way, it came at last to be wniver- 


in Ajaccio, who madea remarkable disturbance 
at the beginning of this century. He upset 





| 
| 


in awe, and also made the fortunes of Brand, 
Bustle, and Co. the army-coutractors in 
Wapping. ‘That little Corsican adventurer 
never raised an army without putting hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds into the pockets 
of this respectable firm. If he won a battle 
in Italy, there came such a flood of wealth 
into Wapping that it seemed as if he must be a 
sleeping partner in the concern, and thrashed 
the Austrians merely on purpose to increase 
the profits of trade. Mr. Brand lived in Gros- 
venor Square, and went down to Wapping 
every day in a splendid carriage,with two toot- 
men on the box beside the coachman, and two 
more hanging on behind. The aristocracy 
felt some surprise that a man of Mr. Brand’s 
family should condescend to trade, but they 
were reconciled to it by the immensity of the 
income he realised, and the great scale on 
which his transactions were carried on. Ifhe 
had dealt in single hams or disposed occa- 
sionally of a stone or two of beef, he would 
have been viewed in a very different light— 
but a man who filled three large ships with 
hams, which never reached their destination, 
and three more with powdered beef, which 
always, by some unaccountable means, was 
paid for before it started, and never was 
heard of again, either by the estimable govern- 
ment officer who handed over the money, or 
the army for whose benefit it was supposed to 
be shipped. A man who did business by the 
shipload and received his payments by the 
twenty thousand pounds, rose out of the 
category of tradesmen altogether, and be- 
came a potentate—a power—a visible repre- 
sentative of the inexhaustable wealth of Eng- 
land. So Mr. Brand was looked on as an 
embodiment of all the taxes ; and it was felt, 
while we had twenty or thirty army-con- 
tractors rolling in such countless wealth from 
the mere profits of supplying beef and hams, 
that Britons never, never, never could be 
slaves. I have said the aristocracy were at 
first a little scandalised by pigs and oxen be- 
ing salted and sold by a person of Mr. Brand’s 
family. And this may perhaps be accepted 
as an answer to the celebrated question of 
“What's in a name?” If Mr. Brand had 
been Mr. Snooks—nay, if Mr. Douglas Brand 
had been Mr. Snooks Braud, no one would 
have wondered at his trading in oxen and 
pigs. But having had the opportunity some 
years before of lending a little temporary 
assistance to one of the chiefs of the Douglas 
family, he received various letters of thanks 
from that grateful nobleman, asking further 
time for the payment of interest, and acknow- 
ledging the near relationship that existed be- 
tween them ; and as the younger branches of 
that wide-spread clan applied for similar 
assistance and made their acknowledgement 


sally known that Mr. Brand was a cousin, 
more or less removed, to any of the heads 


several thrones and set them up again—|of that illustrious house ; and I happen to 
altered the balance of power, kept the world ‘know he acted the part of “uncle” to some 
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who were not so high up on the family-tree, 
but who still were in possession of some of | 
the ancestral jewels, and had inherited por-| 
tions of the family od But, uncle or cousin, 
he was equally a relative, and, therefore, when 
in eighteen hundred and fifteen, to mark the | 
country’s appreciation of his services in hav- 
ing amassed a fortune of half a million of| 
money, he was created a baronet, by the style 
and title of Sir Douglas Brand, there was a 
pretty general feeling that the days of chivalry 
were restored, and that Britannia had less to 
fear than ever on the subject of slavery, or of 
any interruption in her hereditary occupation 
of ruling the waves. 

Among the strongest believers in the 
stability of his country and the perfection | 
of all her institutions, was Sir Douglas| 
Brand himself. A nation which gave such 
an open career to all her sons— which en- 
abled a person, as he said at public din- 
ners, to rise from obscurity and insignifi- 
cance to the highest positions in church and 
state-—a nation that did this was the glory 
of her own children and the envy of sur- 
rounding states. It was a clearly demon- 
strated fact, therefore, to him and others of 
his class, that the dignity and power of Eng- 
land consisted in the number of people who, by 
dint of lucky contracts and judicious pur- 
chases in the funds, rose to wealth and emi- 
nence. They looked, accordingly, on the 
Helder Expedition of seventeen hundred and 
ninety-nine, where the commissariat was en- 
riched though the army was forced to capitu- 
late ; and the still more brilliant expedition 
to Walcheren in eighteen hundred and nine, 
when the army was exterminated, but the 
variations of the funds doubled the fortunes 
of fifteen or twenty jobbers in Wapping and 
elsewhere,—as the noblest trophies of a free 
constitution, and they rolled off to church in 
their respective carriages on the day of fast 
and humiliation (which was appointed by 
authority) to throw upon Providence the 
| blame for the want of quinine in the marshes 
| of Holland, and of military skill in the Earl of 
| Chatham. Waterloo was asad day for Lom- 
| bard Street and nearly shut up the counting- 
| houses in Wapping. Sir Douglas withdrew 


of Grosvenor Square, neglected sometimes for 
a whole week the alternations of the funds, 
and the sales of exchange, and kept his mind 
perpetually fixed on a vision of the Lanark- 
shire hills, and a young horseman who had 
been useful to him on a certain interesting 
occasion. He recalled the features and the 
form ; the name, if he had ever known it, he 
had entirely forgotten. Thirty-five years had 
passed, and such thirty-five years of war and 
struggle, and hopes and fears, and rises and 
falls, and eventual success, as were sufficient, 
one would think, to have buried the trans- 
action altogether, But no—clear as if before 
his bodily eyes, arose the outline of Falder 
Hill,—the long high road, bordered with a 
strip of grass,—the coal-black horse,—the 
kind-faced cavalier,—the four golden guineas! 
And one day there appeared in the Times 
newspaper an advertisement, stating that, 
“Tf the gentleman who, in seventeen hundred 
and eighty, bestowed his generous aid on an 
unfortunate pedlar boy, was still alive, and 
would apply at Messrs. Dot and Carry’s, 
Broad Sigeet, London, he would hear of 
something to his advantage.” 

Ah! Charlie Harburn, why don’t you read 
the Times newspaper? but what use would 
there be in reading it from end to end? Has 
your life been less adventurous than Sir 
Douglas Brand’s? Has your memory re- 
tained its freshness more than his? Alas! 
not the faintest line remains of pedlar boy or 
generous aid ; you might hear the story told 
and never recognise yourself as the performer 
of that good deed. Many a good deed have 
you performed since then; much generous 
trust you have shown; many a friend you 
have helped, and met with little gratitude 
in return; and now your heart has got 
rather hard,—you don’t believe in the fresh 
impulses of youth and the tender sympathy 
of the yet unwasted feelings. You would say, 
if you heard of a young man dividing his 
moderately-filled purse with a weeping pedlar 
boy, “ What a fool the fellow was! I'll bet 
you he came to poverty in his old age, and he 
deserved it, the thoughtless coxcomb!” Is 
that the way you teach your own son— 
another Charles Harburn, now eighteen years 





| his capital from the food-market, and nursed 
| it in mortgages and loans. He came to an 
| arrangement with Brand, Bustle, and Co., by 
| Which he bereft them of the glory of his name, 
and retired from any responsibility. He 
_ left, however, a considerable amount of capital 
| in their hands, and stipulated for a weekly 

inspection of their books, and a voice in the 
| conduct of their business. Money in this 
| Manner accumulating—rank secured—friends 
| gathered round him—and a long career 
| apparently open before him if he chose to 
| enter Parliament, by the purchase of half-a- 

dozen boroughs,—it is curious to say that by 

one of those odd eccentricities of the human | 

mind for which nobody can account, the | 

honourable baronet sickened of the grandeurs 


———<———— 


of age, a cadet at Woolwich, and handsomer, 
if possible, than his father, nearly as kind to 
all, and as radiant and full of hope as you 
yourself were on that August day in seventeen 
hundred and eighty, when you rode black 
Angus, and were so filled with admiration for 
Nancy Cleghorn ? 

Major Harburn lived the life of a hermit in 
his poor old dwelling of Glen Bara. His wife, 
the daughter of his colonei, had died some 
sixteen years before, and as he sat over the 
fire on winter nights, a confusion sometimes 
came into his head between the maiden 
he had loved so ardently at home, and the 
gentle Canadian girl, whom he had married, 





and who had left him so soon. Their features 
got mixed on the wondrous canvas, whereon 
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our fancy paints the incidents of the past; | 
for Fancy has more to do with the scenes of 
our joyous youth, than mere prosaic recollec- 
tion. Imagination and memory are twins, 
and amazingly like each other. Sometimes 
he took a meditative ride over the scenes 
of his early happiness, and wandered with | 
loosened rein and thoughts flying far back 


into the past, among the fields of Falder Mains. | 


George Cleghorn had a passed away, and 
the property now belonged to a captain in the 
Indian army of the name of Nobbs—only son 
of the late Sir Hildebrand Nobbs, who had 
died full of honours and the liver-complaint, 
leaving the estate which he had obtained in 
right of his wife to his sole representative ; 
and his picture—a full length in the uniform 
of the Nizam’s body-guard—painted by Lady 
Nobbs, to be hung in the town hall of his} 
native town, where it is still to be seen by the 
curious, and where the frame is very much 
admired. It chanced one day in August of 
the memorable year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifteen, to which I have now brought 
this narrative, that Major Harburn, under the 
impulse of one of those fits of sentiment, 
which in the intervals of more serious fits of 
gout and rheumatism, sometimes seize even 
an old gentlemen of fifty-six, had ridden over | 
hills and valleys, and was sauntering up the | 
avenue of Falder Mains, when his attention 
was attracted by an unusual bustle at the 
door of that usually quiet and deserted 
mansion. There was a post-chaise in the 
stable-yard, there was a gig on the lawn; and 
pacing in front, were two men measuring the 
ground, and one man still perched in the gig, 
was taking down the number of feet, as as- | 
certained by the measurer’s tape, all the win- 
dows were open, the hall-door was wide ajar. 
There were men in the different rooms mak-| 
ing a great noise with hammers, and trun- 
dling about of old chairs and sofas. The major 
dismounted, and for the first time for five and 
thirty years, entered the well-known house. | 
Alas! that stone and mortar, timber and 
glass, even paint and paper should remain so 
unchanged when time has such an effect upon 
our noble selves. There was the old piano, 
there were the oaken chairs, here were the 
glazed prints, all recognisable; and standing 
among them all, bent in the buck, dim in the 
eyes, short in the breath, and bald in the 
head—more out of tune than the piano, more 
old-fashioned than the furniture—was Charles 
Harburn, whom nobody could identify with 
the young lover of other days—no, not his 
mother, ifshe were still alive—no, nor Nancy, 
who once had all his features by heart— 
scarcely indeed himself if he had suddenly 
seen in the glass, some morning when he 
was shaving, the presentment of the merry- 
eyed young man, who had been so happy 
and so admired in these old rooms before 
he joined the army. 

It was not a pleasant visit, and he turned to 
go. in the passage were three or four people 


| 


| 
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carrying parcels, work-boxes, footstools, and 
other things; and he drew back to let them 

ass. The post-chaise was drawn up to the door. 

e heard a voice say: “ You'll pack up all the 
framed pictures, and send them to my address 
at Cheltenham. The prints are to be taken at 
a valuation.” And the major saw the speaker 


}mount into the chaise with some difficulty, 


Her back was very broad; she wore a bon- 
net, big enough and high enough to have 
done duty as an umbrella; she wore a brown 
velvet pelisse, though the thermometer was 
at eighty in the shade; ‘and when her maid 
had followed into the carriage, and sat down 
on the top of various packages, with which 
the seat was encumbered, the chaise drove off, 
and Harburn went out to mount his horse. A 
man who had left off the measurements, held 
the bridle while he mounted. 

“ Great doings here, apparently,” said the 
major, giving the man a shilling. 

“ "Deed, aye, sir. A’ th’ auld folk is getting 
rooted out, and the Londoners will come 
down in a body, and tak’ Lanarkshire a’ to 
themselves.” 

“ The place is sold, then ?” 

“ Have youno heard that?” said thelabourer, 
involuntarily despising the old man for his 
ignorance, in spite of the shilling which he 
still kept in his hand. “Sir Douglas Brand 


| has bought it, and Middenstrae Haughs, and 
as far on as the Duke’s ; and they say he’s in 


treaty for half the county to the north, so he'll 
hae mair land than a’ the nobility ; and so 
he’s measuring here for a house that’s to be 
the size o’ Drumlayrig, and the family is 
going to have asale, and very nice lots there'll 
be, though I dinna think that the pictures will 
be much missed, notwithstandin’ the auld 
woman seems to think they’re worth a’ the 
rest of the goods.” 

“The auld woman?” 
Harburn. 

“Aye, Leddy Nobbs, that was her that 
stickit sae lang in the coach door; she was 
ane o’ auld George Cleghorn’s daughters, and 
was married on upon a black man that lived 
far awa’ in India. Some folk think he was a 
cannibal, but I canna think that, tho’ he’s an 
aweful sicht to look on. That’s him wi’ the 
row of yellow teeth, and the brown skin, 
hanging above the mantel-piece. She canna 
hae been a great judge o’ beauty, or men 
maun hae been unco scant.” 

Major Harburn made no reply, but slowly 
rode down the avenue. It is astonishing how 
little impression this curious incident made 
on him. He had heard his Nancy’s voice 
again, he had seen her figure, and, instantly, 
all the past disappeared. He did not believe 
in the reality of his insane admiration for a 
broad-backed woman of sixteen stone, who 
had to be pushed by main force through the 
door of a post-chaise ; and one resolution he 
immediately made and carried into effect the 
moment he got home, which was to take, burn, 
or otherwise destroy the miniature of his 


enquired Major 
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aunt—the fair-haired, small-waisted, blue- | 
eyed female—which had hung by a silk ribbon 
so long about his neck, and which was still 
preserved in a very secret drawer of his 
escritoire, and occasionally looked at when he 
wanted to recal the air, the features, the ex- 
pression of Nancy Cleghorn. 

Impatient to visit his purchases in Lanark- 
shire ; impatient to see once more the Falder 
Hill—in sight of which his broken fortunes | 
had been restored— Sir Douglas Brand 
posted down from London, and after sleeping | 
on the previous night at Moffat, proceeded | 
aloug the road towards his newly acquired | 
property on this very day, the anniversary of 
that in seventeen hundred and eighty, to 
which he always looked back as the founda- 
tion of his fortune. He got out of the car- 
riage, which he ordered to go slowly on, and 
walked along the footpath for several miles. 
Looking on the right hand, looking on the 
| left, he thought at last he identified the very 

spot where the men had robbed him, where 
his whole possessions lay in fragments at his 
feet, and where the young horseman had _ re- 
stored him to wealth and hope. To verify it 
still more, he paused at what he considered | 
the identical scene ; there was a hedge-row 
there as befure ; he stept quietly off the road, | 
and sat down on the grassy bank. He sank | 
into himself, and buried his face in his hands, | 
giving himself up to the contemplation of the | 
years that had passed since then. He heard | 
nothing, saw nothing, but sat immoveable 
with his hands over his face. 

“T hope you’re not unwell, sir,” said a kind | 
| voice at the side of the road. 

“ Not at all,” said Sir Douglas Brand, rising 
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confiscated, and certain bills on the Spanish 
treasury were ignominiously repudiated, and 
his estates, which were of considerable extent, 
seized as the goods of a traitor, so that Dor 
Jacinto Nunez was very glad to convey al} 
these valueless documents and nominal secu- 
rities as a portion to his only child, receiving 
from his generous son-in-law, in the mean- 
time, an annuity of one hundred a year. It 
is so good, and sometimes so politic, to be 
generous. When a few years had passed, and 
Don Jacinto had died, and Trafalgar had beer 
fought, and Holy Juntas were established in 
the Peninsula, the bills upon the Spanish 
treasury were acknowledged by the liberating 
government, and paid for out of the English 
subsidies advanced by Brand, Bustle, and 
others. The lands were restored, and sold 
for ready money, and Mrs. Brand’s allow- 
ance increased to a thousand a year, in con- 
sequence of her turning out an heiress. Her 
enjoyment of this sum was, however, very 
short, and the widower turned all his affec- 
tion upon his only child—christened, out 
of compliment to Don Jacinto, Marie de 
Compostella, but known by the father’s 
heart, only as his little Mary. Deep founda- 
tions were dug, high strong walls were raised, 
fences were thrown down, whole farms were 
turned into a park, and thousands of acres of 
valuable land; and millions, I was going to 
say, of mountain and heath, formed the do- 
main round Falder Castle. Other lands were 
added. Small proprietors bought out—or 


| their tenures made uncomfortable by quarrels 


about boundaries, and law-suits about mano- 
rial rights, And among the rest, persecution 
raged tierce and hot against poor old Major 


up, as if ashamed of his emotion. “I was| Harburn, who declined to part with his little 
ouly resting after having walked a few miles | estate of Glen Bara, though he was invited 
to see the beautiful scenery. My curriage is| to fix his own price. He liked the place, his 





gone on.” 

“Tt is waiting at the turn of the road,” 
said Major Harburn, a little repelled by the 
coldness of the stranger's tone, and his osten- | 
tatious allusion to his carriage. He lifted | 
his hat and rode on. On this very day ap.- | 
peared a second advertisement in the Times. | 
“The gentleman who in seventeen hundred | 
and eighty, gave his generous aid to a pedlar | 
boy, on the high road in Lanarkshire, is pro- 
bably dead ; but if his son, if any, will address | 
Messrs. Dot and Carry, Broad Street, London, | 
and verify the incident, he will hear of some- 
thing very much to his advantage.” 





son liked it. It had been in their family four 
hundred years—so they said and believed— 
and no amount of money that an honest mam 
could ask, would repay them for the loss of 
the hereditary soil. Sir Douglas Brand had 
distanced all competitors in making money 
by an inadequate supply of beef and ham to 
the British army. His efforts had put at 
least twenty thousand gallant men to death, 
who might have lived long and happily, if the 
stores had been of prime quality, or properly 
distributed where required ; and he was not. 
to be defeated now by a proud old major, 
whose worldly substance would not have pur- 





“TI will pay over twenty thousand poundsto | chased the bristles of the pigs on whose car- 
him at once,” said Sir Douglas, as he stepped | cases Sir Douglas had grown so fat, and the 
into his carriage, “and if he takes a fancy to| Walcheren expedition so lean. So he bullied 
Mary—ah, well! there’s no saying what might | and threatened, and fortunately discovered 
be done.” ; that not many years before this, the proprietor 

Now I have forgot to tell you that in the| of Glen Bara had mortgaged his estate to en- 
year eighteen hundred the rich contractor | able him to lend some money to a friend, for 
married—for love. Yes, the bright flashing| the purchase of his step, which money had 
eyes of Signora Estrella Nunez, the daughter ! never been repaid, for his friend had perished 
of a Spanish refugee from Cadiz, conquered | in battle, and the noble and paternal British 
the susceptible heart of Douglas Brand, Her | government had kept the money he had paid 
father had had every farthing of his fortune! for his promotion, The army contractor was 
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in his element again. He found out the holder 
of the mortgage, he had it transferred into 
his own name, with all the arrears. He wrote 
a notice that he should require the money at 
once, or that he would be forced to foreclose. 
And the major, who by this time was more 
bent than ever, more rheumatic, more gouty, 
more short in the breath, more bald in the 
head, and quite as ignorant of business, was 
thrown into great distress. He grew ill, a 
fever made him for a few days delirious, and 


then left him so weak, that the farrier, who | 


came over to see a lame cart-horse, thought 
he couldn’t live long, and advised the house- 
keeper to send for Master Charles. 


Three years had passed since Sir Douglas’s 


first appearance, It was now the warm and 
genial month of August once more;; and 


while poor Major Harburn was dying at | 


Glen Bara, the baronet was in the noble 


library of Falder Castle, with a map of his | 


territory before him, in the centre of which, 


coloured bright red, to distinguish it from | 


the Brand property, was enclosed the angular, 
independent-looking, and diminitive Glen 
Bara. This was the Mordecai at the gate 


that made all Sir Haman’s happiness of no | 


effect. He struck his hand on the red-coloured 
enclosure. “I will have you in green, like 
the rest, before a week is out, I will turn 
this proud major out of house and home. If 
he refuses the price I offer, I will seize it by 
legal process ;” and he looked in a very self- 
satisfied manner towards a tin case on one of 
the shelves, in which reposed the mortgage 
he had lately bought. As if the business 
were already concluded, by means of this 
energetic declaration of his intention, he de- 
termined to go out for a walk among his 
newly-planted gardens and newly-levelled 
fields. On passing the housekeeper’s room, 
he heard voices. Sir Douglas was never 
above picking up information. He paused 
and listened. 

“He is the handsomest man I ever saw,” 
said the housekeeper; “don’t you think so, 
Miss Mary ?” 

“The horse, Mrs. Elgett, the horse, is 
handsomer than the man, I never saw such 
a noble horse. Where did you get it?” 

“T found it with a great deal of rubbish 
left by the late family in a room above the 
stable. I was struck with the beautiful man, 
and have pasted it on the wall. I wish just 
such another youth would present himself 
here, Miss Mary. What would you do 
then ?” 

“You are a foolish old woman,” said Sir 
Douglas, entering the room, “and you, Mary, 
I’m ashamed of your listening to such non- 
sense.” 

“See, papa,” said Mary, “it is only a daub 
ofa young man and—” 

But here the beautiful lips of Mary Brand 
grew rigid with surprise, the blood left her 
cheek, and she said, 

“ Father! what’s the matter ? are you ill ?” 
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“ Who did this?” said Sir Douglas, gazing 
on the portrait. “The same look and form! 
Have I been ungrateful? Have I forgotten 
you? No! not for an hour. Come, take all! 
you shall share it with me!” 

“Father, father! oh! what does this 
mean ?” 
| “It means that he is there! That—that’s 
| the man I have longed to see for forty years! 
| Who ishe? What is hisname? Ten thou- 
sand pounds to the person who brings me to 
his presence ! ” 

“Alas! sir, see the date,” said Mary, 
“seventeen hundred and eighty; and “he 
name’s in white paint—Dumbarton, Ailsa 
Craig.” 

“] remember,” cried Sir Douglas, “he 
|made me pray that.they might be united. [ 
had forgotten the names ; but now it is all 
clear. Do you know whose likeness it is? 
Does any one on the estate? Find out, and 
I will reward them beyond their dreams.” 

And for an hour he gazed on the poor old 
presentment of Charles Harburn, mounted 
on black Angus, painted in the joyous time 
by Naney Cleghorn, and shamefully left 
neglected in a lumber-room of Falder Mains 
| by the much-changed Lady Nobbs. After he 
had set all engines at work to find out the 
original, he ordered the carriage, and, by way 
of diverting his thoughts, determined to take 
his daughter with him, and show her the 
small property he was so soon to get posses- 
sion of ; though, we must remark, that he 
never informed the young lady of the means 
by which he hoped to obtain Glen Bara. 

Meanwhile, faint and slow came the breath 
of Major Harburn. He lay ona sofa in 
the parlour and looked out upon the opposite 
hill, apparently counting the shadows of the 
clouds that flitted over its face. An unpro- 
fitable occupation if he had been engaged in 
it; but his thoughts were elsewhere—with 
his young wife in Canada. Beside his bed, 
there she lay, cold—in the little churchyard. 
Then they went farther back, and he was 
running out and in at Falder Mains. Nancy 
met him at the door, and made up by kind 
looks and warm hand-shakes, for the cold re- 
ception of old George. He walked with 
her in the woods, and they exchanged their 
vows; and then a great broad-backed old 
lady stuck in the doorway of a post-chaise ; 
and a lawyer’s letter presented itself, with 
threats of immediate expulsion from his 
home. 

“T must die here,” he cried of a sudden. 
“T will die nowhere else. Will Charlie never 
come ?” 

As if in answer to his wish, wheels stopt 
at the door. His’ son, now aged twenty-one, 
| dressed in his blue frock and stiff red collar 
land cuffs of his regiment, entered the room, 
|and knelt at the side of the sofa. 

“ You come, Charlie,” said the major, “too 
late to lengthen out my life, but not too late 
to let me die in peace. Ride—ride to Falder 
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Mains—they call it Castle, now—but ride, I 
tell you. Tell the prond man there that I am | 
| dying fast, but that I wish to die where [| 
have lived—where my mother—where we 
have all died. Ask him not to refuse me 
this. It won’t delay him long. Go, go; the 
black horse is kept saddled on purpose. You 
will be back again in two hours.” 

Sir Douglas Brand sate silent by the side 
of his daughter Mary. Ah! what a pretty 
girl she was! What Spanish eyes, spreadjng 
Andalusian sunshine over English cheeks ! 
For she was surprisingly fair in the com- 
plexion, and yet dark as midnight in eyes and 
hair. And good, too; and clever: And, at 
the present moment, very much surprised at | 


| 


ENGLISHMAN. 
arlour-door, “don’t let the news agitate you. 

ir Douglas Brand and his daughter are come 
here to see you.” 

“He is a tyrant—an oppressor. I won’t 
see him,” said the major, raising his head 
from the sofa where he lay. 

“But he repents—he is changed and soft- 
ened, now,” said the baronet himself, going 
up to the invalid. “We have met before. 
It is not my fault we have not discovered we 
were friends.” 

“ May I die in my own house ?” inquired 
the major, scarcely comprehending his visitor’s 
language. 

“ If wealth can keep you alive—if kindness 
can prolong your days—you shall not die, my 
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her father’s behaviour. That hard man’s 
heart had been touched by the sight of the) 
picture. He now .was absorbed in happy | 
recollections. He told his daughter as much | 
of his previous history as his pride would let | 
him reveal. He suid, that ata certain part | 
|| of the road a piece of good fortune had | 
befallen him, from which he dated all his| 
prosperity. He did not say what it was, but 
he pulled up the carriage, and helped her to 
dismount, and took her arm lovingly in his, | 
and walked along the foot-way; and when 
| they came to the grass bank he had sat} 
upon tramp! tramp! tramp! There| 
comes the sound of a horse’s hoofs at speed ! 
| The horseman, as he approached, pulled up, 
| out of respect to the lady ; and Sir Douglas, ; 
| turning round, gazed on the exact counter-, 
part of the scene that had filled his heart for 
so many a year. There was the same noble- | 
looking youth—the same kind expression— | 
the same graceful figure. The black horse 
was moving slowly on. 

“Tn the name of Heaven!” cried Sir Douglas, 
“tell me who you are! You have haunted 
| me from that hour to this !—aye, since the | 
time when you gave me the four golden guineas 
until now that [am Sir Douglas Brand, with | 
half the lands of the county in my hands!” 

“You, then, are Sir Douglas Brand,” said 
| Charles, dismounting. “I was on my way to| 
| wait on you, with a most humble petition.” 

“No, no!” said the old man, still wander- 
ing in his thoughts, “not a petition to me; I 
| cannot hear it.” 

“Perhaps the young lady,” said Charles, 
“will exert her influence on behalf of my 
poor father. He is dying, sir,—dying in 
poverty, and without a friend—except myself; 
| and T am as powerless as he. All he asks 
| is, leave to die at home. Oh! don’t turn him 
out for the few days he may have to live!” 

“Your father? Your futher? Aye! 
was nearly forty years ago. His name?” 





It 


“The same as my own,” said the young | 


soldier, “Charles Harburn, of Glen Bara.” 

“We are on our way to Glen Bara,” replied 
Sir Douglas. “We will go with you. This 
must be done by no hands but mine.” 


“Father,” said Charles, gently opening the 


truest friend and earliest benefactor. I have 
discovered you at last! Don’t you remember 
our prayer together, in the road, near Falder 
Hill, that heaven would join Dumbarton and 
Ailsa Craig ?” 

A light shone in the major’s eye—a smile 
came to his lips. “I remember,” he said ; 
“it all comes back to me at once. I was 
riding black Angus. There was a little boy 
in misery. I relieved him. And Nancy— 
you wouldn’t believe it, sir—she went off 
and married an old piece of mahogany, of the 
name of Nobbs ; and three years ago I saw 
her in Falder Mains. She was Ailsa Craig. 
We never came together. So the prayer, you 
see, was useless,” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Sir Douglas, looking to- 
wards Charles and Mary; “it seems to me 
quite possible, Major Harburn, that the union 
may still take place. But in the meantime we 
must devote ourselves to the restoration of 
your health. You shall find Glen Bara as clear 
from debt as on the day when you took posses- 
sion. The sum you advanced me was a loan 
which has prospered greatly. As the first 
instalment, I will pay over to your son, to- 
morrow, twenty thousand pounds—and I am 
ready to mortgage Mary as security for the 


| rest.” 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
A BULGARIAN POST-HOUSE. 


Ir is in the gray of the dawn that we ride 
through the gates of Rasgrad, having already 
travelled a stage before daylight. The mighty 
clang of many anvils forging instruments 
of warfare, nevertheless, smites harshly 
on our ears, and the fierce glow of the 
furnaces strikes ruddily on our sight; for 
the trade of the armourer is the busiest in 
Rasgrad. 

Our tired horses go steaming along through 
the heavy morning dews, and our breath 
comes in mimic clouds through our damp 
beards and comforters sprinkled over with 
watery jewels. The ground is wet and slip- 
pery, and we feel sufficiently chilled and 
hungry as we thread the tortuous filthy 
streets, and at last come abruptly on the 
post-house. 
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It is a little loft of a place, built upon an 
open wooden foundation, not unlike the 
guard-houses of the frontier troops near the 
Danube ; or an elevated boat-house, to use a 
more familiar simile. Nobody is up ; but, by 
means of much knocking and a loud hulla- 
baloo, in which our Tatar distinguishes him- 
self considerably, we rouse the tenants of 
the post-house at last, and the lumbering 
door revolves sulkily on its groaning hinges. 
A fierce gaunt man, the very personification 
of slothful worthlessness, now appears, and 
looks at us with a contemptuous scowl. 
Brutal ignorance and savage passions are 
written on every coarse line of his sensual 
countenance, He has small dangerous eyes, 
which shun the daylight; a long, straight, 
fox-like nose, sharpening at the point, 
such as I have often noticed in cunning 
thieves ; a low, lowering foreheadj; and an 
immense thick-lipped mouth. His projecting 
lower jaw is of immense power. He wears 
enormous rusty moustachios; but the rest 
of his beard, now of a week’s growth, appears 
as if it were shaved sometimes. His dress is 
the common dress of the vulgar Turks, save 
that he is girded with a thick roll of dirty- 
white woollen stuff of some kind, For the 
rest, he is a large, loosely-built, hulking 
fellow. He stoops in his gait ; and has great 
awkward hands and arms. He is armed to 


the teeth, not figuratively, but literally ; for 
the hilt of his straight sword projects trom 


his waist, beyond even his bare bull neck ; 
and his drowsy half-awakened air announces 
that he had just risen from sleep. 

Our Tatar dismounted, and bustled up the 
rotten wooden steps with holes in them, 
pushing his great bulky body aside to pass 
the doorway at the top. We followed him 
without question; and then another hulking 
fellow got up from the straw-stuffed divan or 
mattrass, which was laid on the floor along 
two sides of the room, and began to wind 
some twenty yards of dirty whity-brown 
serge round his loins, The post-house was a 
foul den, so full of vermin that we were 
afraid to sit down and rest ourselves; but 
the warmth of a large wood fire burning 
on an ample open hearth, was grateful to us, 
coming in from the bleak twilight without. 
A long, dirty hobbledehoy was, however, coiled 
up and sleeping, almost among the embers, so 
that we could not get very close; and after 
lighting fresh cigars, we were glad enough to 
go out of doors and escape, leaving to our 
Tatar the general management of our further 
affairs. We found that the post-house was 
situated in the centre of a sort of farm-yard, 
knee-deep in mud and slosh. It was quite a 
picture of rustic plenty; and unthrift oxen 
and sheep were wandering about in it 
whither they pleased. A multitude of fowls, 
ducks, and geese, kept them company; and 
the shrill clarion of a cock sounded bravely 
at intervals to greet the approaching day. 
A few stolid peasants lounged about, and 
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a little way off, another was lazily har- 
nessing a yoke of oxen to a primitive 
waggon, crusted over with the mud of many 
roads. In the village streets some children 
began to appear, rubbing their eyes and 
munching ; and one Christian woman looked 
palely forth from the low doorway of her hut, 
—a sad picture of patient hopelessness. We 
had scarcely time to make these observa- 
tions ;before our Tatar appeared with a 
blank face, and announced to us that we 
could get no horses on. Breakfast also seemed 
entirely out of the question ; and the loutish 
tenants of the post-house looked on scorn- 
fully, enjoying our discomfiture. When we 
offered them money (about twice as much as 
usual), they turned insultingly away, and left 
us talking ; but, when our Tatar at last lost 
patience, and laid his whip about them, and 
when I shouted in a voice of thunder that 
I would cause the severest punishment to 
be inflicted on them if we were detained, one 
of them lurched sulkily off in search of 
horses, and the Tatar assured us, with a sly 
wink, that the other would very soon manage 
to find us something to eat. 

The hobbledehoy also now woke up from 
his sleep among the ashes, and began to pre- 
pare us some coffee. It is a weary conclusion 
to come to, but really nothing can be done 
in Turkey without hectoring; and all things 
but truth may be found with harsh words 
andawhip. As daylight stole slowly in, we 
began to look round us and examine the 
post-hut, to which we had returned, more 
attentively. Its sole furniture was the straw- 
stuffed divan, quite alive with vermin, and | 
two little brass coflee-pots. The unglazed | 
windows were barred with little rotten 
rails of wood. Small rude shutters, which 
rattled to every breeze, were placed in them. | 
The walls and ceiling were of one uniform 
smoke colour. You could have traced your 
name ora fancy portrait of your enemy upon 
any part of them with the point of a stick. 

We did not wait long before one of the 
truculent-looking men came in, and laid a little 
round red earthenware dish before us. It was 
full of eggs, warmed rather than cooked in oil, 
and seasoned with garlic. He was quite cowed | 
now, and moved silently to get us some salt 
and black bread to make up the banquet. 
When we had eaten, he afforded us every | 
assistance to make some decoction of tea in 
one of the little coffee-pots, and then he 
brought us pipes from some house in the 
village. His companion had also mysteriously 
found us horses; and they both recommended 
themselves earnestly to us when we rose to 
go, and held our rusty stirrups as we mounted. 
Our loud words, indeed, had raised us gene- 
rally in the estimation of the neighbourhood, 
and there assembled quite a little crowd of 
respectful admirers to see us ride upon our 
way. Misrule and violence can have but 
one effect,—it makes men either slaves or 
rebels, 
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